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A WONDERFUL PROPOSITIO\ 


Man is constantly insuring. Hverything he 
uses 1s a form of insurance. His home insures 
him from exposure. His clothes insure his 
comfort. His food insures him against hunger. 











Life insurance insures him against anxiety and, 
therefore, insures peace of mind. All this being 
true, then life insurance must make for greater 
efficiency by discounting or canceling the very 
things that are apt to affect one’s ability to work. 









Not only does life insurance so help him but it 
stabilizes aman’s credit. Today there are banks 
and trust companies all over the country who 
are influenced to a great extent in the loaning of 
money to individuals and firms by the affirmative 
answer to the question, “‘Do you carry sufficient 
life insurance to cover your business obligations ?2”’ 










Life insurance is an excellent investment, carrying re- 
wards of certainty, profit and comfort. It is an educator, 
for it teaches business virtues. It is a conserver of 
energy, a solace to the afflicted, and affords shelter in 
time of storm. 
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He who insures steps up to a higher plane of usefulness 
founded on love, duty and true manhood, and in that 
sense accomplishes the purpose which every man should 
be striving to fulfil according to his ability—doing good 




















to others. 
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Then all of a doggone sudden 
A peak riz over the sun, 

And I swear on me soul 

’"Twas the Arctic Pole... 


N these historic words 


ith his matey John, the latter, unhappily, 
) route. 
floyd Bennett can check their observations by those 
nes, Which are admirably specific. 


he lines of longitude met at the top of the earth. He had 


) resort to delicate instruments, his sun compass particu- 
rly, and the Pole can hardly have appeared as anything 
hore thrilling or convincing than a chunk of ice in a world 


f jagged ice chunks. Still, the thought of circling airily 
und the invisible, imaginary point about which the great 
fobe itself circles is one to stir the sluggish blood of men 


d women and boys and girls who live in cities and steam- 


pated flats and seek their adventure in the movie halls. 
fe only hope that the apparent ease of Commander Byrd’s 
byage will not make polar hops a summer diversion for 
me tourist trade. The old-style exploration, besides its 
Rrdships, had to be carried on in the winter darkness; 
ing has brought polar travel into the eternal sun of the 
rctic summer. We cling to and fear for the future isola- 


” X 4 
B, bn of that white and empty waste; and we only hope that 
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earlier 
We doubt, however, if 
y peak riz over the sun to show the Commander where 
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Wallace Irwin chronicled the 
polar victory of an early explorer who went to the Pole 
being drowned 
Commander Byrd and his more fortunate matey 
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WEEK of the yveneral strike in Great Britain has 

proved beyond dispute the following facts: 

The strike was not a political move. 

The strike was not revolutionary, or inspired by “red 

The strike has been carried on with the most amazing 
self-restraint on the part of the unions and even 
the street roughs, since the police courts have hac 
less to do than ordinarily. 

The Government itself has had to testif to tne ¢ 
traordinary control by the strike leader f their 
men. 

The British Government by no means comes out as well. |! 


has done everything to create the impression abroad that 


revolution was in the offing, and by the massing of trooy 

tanks, armored cars, and artillery, and the marching 
through London of long trains of food trucks to provoke 
the strikers has given the impression that it alone wa 


moving food and that it was doing so in spite of the atrik 
ers. This is falsehood and misrepresentation. Thus, the 
British Gazette declared on May 7 that “vital services of 
food, milk, light, power are being successfully maintaine 

but quite forgot to add that these 
vices which the Tradés 


were precisely the ser 
Union Congress ordered to be main 
tained uninterruptedly. Fortunately, the issue 
misunderstood abroad, where foreign 


responded with sympathy and cash. 


> has not 


labor ha 


neen 


warmly 


EFENSE DAY, we are happy to 

put to death by its parents. We 
ment more sweepingly than the War 
states that its expectation is to have 
muster hereafter once every four years instead of an 
nually. It won’t. The event, once put off, will not be heard 
of again. The first Defense Day, held on September 11, 
1924, aroused an antagonistic spirit even among persons 
who are not normally anti-military in their views. The 
State of Wisconsin officially refused to participate at all, 
and the War Department’s own estimates indicated that 
only 17,000,000 people had in any way taken part. Last 
year, when the Fourth of July was chosen for the test, 
criticism was even more widespread and the War Depart- 
ment’s enumerators showed only 8,000,000 persons to have 
taken part. President Coolidge, much to his credit, has 
been reported to be opposed to the annual goose-step, and 
the War Department this year was forced to abandon th« 
event or see it a worse fiasco than ever. Happily the United 
States is not sufficiently relish an 
mobilization—and has 


announce, has beer 
make the announce- 
Department, which 


a national military 


militarized to 
said so. 


annual 


ARRY M. DAUGHERTY’S name has appeared again 

on the front pages of the newspapers, this time not 
merely as the head of a Department of Justice which 
reeked with corruption, but now accused personally of 
crime in relation to the orgy that went on during the 
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ministration of the amiable but pitiful Mr. Harding. Mr. 
Daugherty has been indicted by a federal grand jury in 
New York City, along with Thomas W. Miller, once Alien 
Property Custodian, and John T. King, formerly a member 
of the Republican National Committee from Connecticut. 
The indictment followed a five-months’ inquiry into the 
transfer of $7,000,000 of the funds of the American Metal 
Company, which had been seized during the war, to a Swiss 
corporation. The indictment charges that in accepting 
$441,000 as commission from the foreign claimants the 
three men in question—together with the late Jess Smith— 
defrauded the Government of their honest and impartial 
services, acting instead from motives of “personal gain.” 
Mr. Miller had been previously indicted in regard to an- 
other aspect of the case, while Mr. King had already been 
charged with the concealment of income tax, due because 
of the transaction. Mr. Daugherty is not yet convicted— 
and may never be—but the intelligent public which fol- 
lowed the Wheeler oil inquiry came long since to the in- 
evitable conclusion that President Harding’s Attorney Gen- 
eral was morally besmirched from toe to topknot, whether 
or not any successful legal action should be brought against 
him. The scandal is that an attempt at prosecution has 
been so long deferred. 


Hk INDIANA PRIMARY ELECTION has resulted in 

the renomination of the redoubtable Senator “Jim” 
Watson, despite the fact that his brilliant young opponent, 
Claris Adams, proved that he makes no worth-while con- 
tribution in the Senate to its business or its lore. But Mr. 
Watson is past master in the art of running a political 
machine, and this was plainly not the time to unseat him. 
Senator Robinson likewise won the chance to succeed him- 
self. What the elections next fall will bring forth is a differ- 
ent matter. Mr. Robinson will have against him an able and 
high-grade Democrat in the person of Evans Woollen of 
Indianapolis. The candidate to run against Mr. Watson 
must now be chosen by a party convention, since none of 
the candidates in the primary received a majority. The 
indications point to the nomination of John E. Frederick of 
Kokomo, and there are those who think that he may get half 
of the 100,000 Republican votes cast for Mr. Adams. If 
this is the case he may win the election, and so may Mr. 
Woollen defeat Senator Robinson. In view of the fact that 
Senator Watson won by a large and impressive ma- 
jority, although he did not take the trouble to go out to 
Indiana and make a contest, it seems to us as if it would 
take something like a deep-seated revolution to oust him. 


ENATOR WALSH has introduced a resolution in 

the Senate which starts with an impressive recital of 
recent combinations and mergers, no less than twenty-five 
companies being named. It then proceeds to point out 
that these mergers were consummated through buying 
physical assets rather than capital stock, thus taking the 
transactions beyond the reach of Section 7 of the Clayton 
Act and so beyond any effective anti-trust legislation. 
The abuses of such mergers are then set forth, followed— 
and this is the important point—by the benefits of large- 
scale operation. Finally, the Federal Trade Commission 
is called upon to investigate the whole merger situation, 
to appraise quantitatively the abuses and the benefits, and 
to report to the Senate “what new form of federal action 
is recommended as most effective to control such corporate 


combinations . . . to prevent speculative banking ¢op. 
and to prevent excessive profits.” Thus, instead of an». 
blind attempt to smash the trusts, Senator Walsh i; ;, 
pared to recognize them, evaluate their good features, » 
control them in the public interest. In the long run, . 


sense policy for the Government to pursue. 


HE TRADITIONAL HOSTILITY between tray 

and guide can no longer be indulged with impup: 
at least in Italy. John Adams Abbott of Boston |g: 
made the acquaintance of a guide, with the consequey 
of a fractured jaw for the guide and imprisonment : 
Mr. Abbott for calling Mussolini a “brigand.” This cha; 
was later dismissed as unfounded, although Mr. Abbott y 
held for assault upon the guide. But this is a minor cha; 
without the seriousness of an insult to the Premier, wh: 
a recent law has made a criminal offense. A sentenc 
eight months was lately visited upon an Italian woman 


victed of making derogatory remarks about Mussolini, RF 


other victim of Fascist disfavor is Arturo Toscanini, y: 
is remembered here for his rare success as conductor 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Toscanini has been» 
placed as conductor of the Scala Opera in Milan, and pr 
correspondents pointedly recall past conflicts between ; 


and Fascism, with the conductor uncompromisingly on * 


side of art. On one occasion it was a Fascist hymn wh 


he refused to include in his program. A weightier mats 
was his stubborn opposition to a plan for merging % 


three great opera houses of Italy—La Scala, the Constay 
in Rome, and the San Carlo in Naples—under single dirs 
tion. 


sion to art may bring about his artistic exile from } 
country. 
orchestras here are longing to play under his baton. 


— PUBLICATIONS are 
everyone in Canada except the reading public, } 
their popularity with the reading public—judged by thi 
circulation—is eight times that of Canadian publication 
which is the direct cause of their unpopularity with 
rest of the Canadian population, namely, the censors a 


the publishers. 
attack of shivers caused by certain American tabloid nev 
papers, and barred these from the country. Now auth 


and publishers have descended upon Ottawa with the é 
mand that Parliament erect a barrier against foreign pu! 


lications in the form of a duty by weight, which in 0 
instance, at least, would amount to 450 per cent. The ust 


glowing arguments are offered: Canadian ideals must! 
preserved; Canadian art and literature must not be choi 


by foreign weeds; Canadian youth must be saved from! 
lure of this nearby land painted in glittering colors by * 
literature it disseminates. There is, besides, the power 
economic argument—foreign advertisements breed 2 4 
sire for foreign goods. But the proposal endangers a © 
mendable Canadian policy. The same principle which ! 
pels the Ottawa Government to carry publications throu! 


the mails at less than cost has maintained free entrat 


into an otherwise protectionist country not only for ! 


bound printed matter but for printing presses and type* 


ting and type-casting machines as well. Certainly it is a 


duty of an enlightened government to protect its peopl 





Mergers are regarded tenderly by the Fascist Gy 
ernment, and Signor Toscanini’s stand against their exte 


But Italy’s loss would be America’s gain, ‘ 
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Mreedom of choice in reading matter against special 
interests of however worthy a class. 


WIVHE COLLAPSE of two of the newspapers owned by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., can have surprised no one 
iin the profession. The moral is the old one that not every 
man is a born journalist or able to make newspapers pay. 
Again, Mr. Vanderbilt doubtless thought that by expanding 
rapidly he could cut his overhead. As a result he went 
ghead too fast in creating a chain of dailies. In many ways 
Mthis young man has been a pleasant figure in journalism, 
land his mistakes have doubtless largely been due to bad 
‘n Yet the fact remains that some of his stock-selling 


mavice. 


Bmethods were not above reproach and that he chose to found 


Snot high-grade newspapers but more of the new sensational, 
abloid variety. The growth of these journals continues. 
he Chicago Tribune’s child, the New York Daily News, now 
joasts of a circulation of 1,000,000 daily. Whether or not 
jt is true that this type of journalism reaches a kind of 
people who never read newspapers before, we cannot see any 
defense for putting them forth. The circulation reports 
of the New York dailies for the half year ended on April 1 


"go to show that the tabloids are checking the growth of 


the old-type newspapers. Thus while the Daily News 
gained 203,000, the Mirror 98,000, and the Graphic 46,000 
readers in a year, the Times gained only 10,000 and the 
The American lost 32,000, the 
iorning World 51,000 (explained in part by a rise in price), 
the Evening World 16,000, and the Telegram 8,000, while 
the Evening Post stood still. 


A* EXTRAORDINARY EVENT took place recently in 
New York City that hardly a daily newspaper com- 
It was a get-together dinner of the em- 
ployers and employees in one of the greatest trades in the 
country, the clothing industry, in honor of Jacob Billikopf, 
the impartial chairman appointed two years ago to settle 
nll disputes between the two groups. Hundreds of repre- 


sentatives of both groups were present to testify to their 


appreciation not only of Mr. Billikopf himself but of the 
worth of the impartial machinery. C. D. Jaffe, president 
bf the New York Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange, voiced 
he satisfaction of the manufacturers with the progress 


made during the last two years, and Sidney Hillman ex- 


pressed similar sentiments on behalf of the Amalgamated 
lothing Workers of America, with a warning, however, as 
o the necessity of maintaining the right spirit of coopera- 
ion and good-will if the machinery is to work satisfactorily 
nthe future. Mr. Billikopf himself spoke as if the achieve- 
ment for which he was feted was something calling for no 
particular praise. But anyone who has been familiar with 
he record of this industry, and the bitter fights that have 
kone on within it, knows better. 


HE OLD ADAGE “Seeing is believing” has been veri- 

fied anew with the arrival in New York of the wind- 
friven yet sailless rotor ship Baden-Baden. Up to that 
ime American sailors and technicians, with only theoreti- 
al explanations to go by, had been inclined to scoff at, or 
t least to doubt, Anton Flettner’s invention. Since the 
Baden-Baden’s arrival from Europe a change of sentiment 
To begin with, her passage across the Atlantic 
8 impressive. Leaving Hamburg on April 2, she headed 
uth for the Canary Islands, whence her transatlantic 








voyage practically began on April 14, ending at New York 
twenty-five days later. For sixteen of the twenty-five days 
the rotor ship sailed by wind power alone, obtained from 
the two revolving towers which stand up from her decks 
like giant smoke stacks. One day’s run under wind power 
totaled 207 sea miles, which is as speed of the 
average tramp steamship. too, the Baden- 
aden came up New York harbor with a strong west wind 


yood as the 


Fortunately, 


blowing abeam—the most effective place—all the way to 
the Battery. She made this last leg of her voyage inder 
hundreds of critical eyes—in beautiful fashion, at a speed 


which the pilot estimated, after making allowance for the 


counter-current, at eight miles an hour. Mr. Flettner, it 
must be remembered, does not expect to propel ships by 
rotor alone, but regards his invention as an auxiliary 
source of power to reduce expenses in fuel and increase 
speed when circumstances permit 


ARY AUSTIN has written and printed an open letter 
to clubwomen men of the Southwest 
which we can only hope will take effect. With admirable 


good manners Mrs. 


and business 


Austin explains to her 


to remain as they now are—quiet, happy, and productive 
They have been fortunate in that the ild count on 
the locality to give them not only ideas to develop but peace 
in which to develop them. But now come the Federated 
Women’s Clubs with a proposal to found a summer “Culture 
Colony” at Santa Fé whereby several thousand ladies may 
benefit each year from the neighborhood of several hun- 


dred artists—attending lectures, reading, and 
willingness “to mix with the artists and entertain them in 
their homes.” Mrs. Austin is, we believe, the first to point 
out so publicly and firmly the incompatibility of the creative 
and the Chautauqua tempers. We hope the women’s clubs 
will withdraw their plan in time to prevent the artists from 
scurrying like ants from a molested hill. 


showing a 


HO CARES about noise? Practically nobody—yet. 

Our cities are a howling, clanging, banging, roaring 
bedlam of jarring, unmusical, nerve-racking hubbub. Most 
of it is unnecessary and much of it is on purpose. Youth 
delights in noise for its own sake, and our youthful civiliza- 
tion builds and runs its cities not only without recogniz- 
ing that noise is an evil but with a certain gleeful assur- 
ance that it is a mark of progress and energy. “Our bus- 
tling cities,”” we say with pride, and anyone who seriously 
objects to their raucous racket is regarded as a crank. 
Yet we predict that within half a century—perhaps less— 
noise will be considered as deadly as polluted water or bad 
plumbing; we shall have city bureaus and private societies 
to combat it with all the energy that is now centered upon 
tuberculosis or typhoid germs. Automobiles will not be 
permitted to go hooting and roaring through our streets; 
subway, surface, and elevated railways will not be designed 
so as to make the greatest possible amount of clangor; elec- 
tric drills and rivet drivers will not be constructed with a 
view to a maximum dissemination of dissonance. Then 
the sound filter which Professor George W. Stewart of the 
University of Iowa has invented to eliminate noise will 
be hailed with the same acclaim with which today we wel- 
come the loud speaker and the megaphone. But by then, 
perhaps, Professor Stewart will be dead and the rest of us 
deaf, delirious, or demented. 
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Stanley Baldwin’s Guilt 


VERYTHING that we have said about the colossal blun- 

ders by the British Government which led up to the 
general strike has been more than borne out by revelations 
in the British Parliament on Wednesday, May 5. These 
revelations were so amazing that their significance was lost 
sight of by the American press until Raymond Swing 
pointed out in the New York Evening Post what they meant 
and reported that many Conservatives were deeply alienated 
by the disheartening knowledge that the Prime Minister 
had drawn up a compromise offer which the Trade Union 
Council had accepted, but had then made the catastrophe in- 
evitable by withdrawing it because of an idle rumor which 
he did not stop to investigate. A more amazing example of 
incompetence, of losing one’s head, of being stampeded into 
an action resulting in the most lamentable injury to one’s 
country it would be impossible to find. But we shall let 
the facts speak for themselves as they were brought out in 
the Parliamentary discussion. 

In reply to a question from Lord Hugh Cecil as to why 
the miners did not go to the Prime Minister with a formula 
that would satisfy them and say to him: “This will satisfy 
the miners. What have you to say about it?” J. H. Thomas 
replied that at “eleven o’clock Sunday night we had no 
formula, but the Prime Minister’s own word in writing. 
The Trades Union Council not only accepted it but said that 
they would take the responsibility of telling the miners that 
they had accepted it.” This was just one hour before Big 
Ben tolled out the midnight hour which precipitated the 
general strike. What happened? What was it that pre- 
vented this happy adjustment of the situation at the 
eleventh hour? We give it in Mr. Baldwin’s own words: 

It was while the Trades Union Council were seeing 
the miners and while I and my colleagues were explaining 
to the Cabinet what we hoped for that we learned by tele- 
phone that the first active overt move in the great strike 
was being actually made of trying to suppress the press. 
We felt that in those cases the whole situation was com- 
pletely changed. We felt this was more than threat; it 
was direct action, and direct action, in my view, of the 
worst kind, because it was trying to suppress the possi- 
bility of the dissemination of news to the public. In those 
cases, with infinite regret, we had to take a stand; we could 
go no further. 

To this Ramsay MacDonald made a quiet, dignified, but 
utterly crushing rejoinder. According to his information 
the Prime Minister’s statement of the case was “perfectly 
accurate.” ‘“‘And that,” he added, “to me is the sorrow of 
the whole thing. The Prime Minister knew what the mind 
of the representatives of the Trades Union Council was. 
He also knew that at the moment those representatives were 
in consultation with the miners’ executive. Then came the 
Daily Mail incident. Never was the question put [by Mr. 
3aldwin| to these people: ‘Do you know anything about 
this? Are you responsible for this? What action do you 
propose to take about it?’” Thereupon, Mr. MacDonald 
reported, a letter was received by the Trades Union Council 
as they were just on the point of communicating their de- 
cision to the miners, declaring that all negotiations were at 
an end. Naturally they were thunderstruck and entirely 
at a loss as to what it was all about, since they knew noth- 


ing about the Daily Mail incident, which was not a str 
which had not even been ordered by the local chapel 
union in the Daily Mail office, but was a spontaneous a 
by a group of pressmen—not even the type-setters wer 
volved. Thus, without waiting to inquire the nature of t 


sudden outburst, Mr. Baldwin threw the whole thing ons 


board, although the Trades Union Council was mes 
under the same roof only a few doors away. 


or that he was stampeded by the Churchill, 


battle and took this as the excuse for precipitating a 
ation which they hoped would annihilate the unions. 
final scene was thus described by Mr. MacDonald: 

No approach of any kind was made to them, but whil 
they were working out this formula, hammering out, if 
they could, a settlement, a letter was received that th 
negotiations were at an end. When the consternation at 
receipt of this letter was over a deputation went to the 
room where the Government representatives were to ask 
what all this was about and to explain the whole situation 
to them, but when the deputation arrived at that room 
they found the door locked and the whole place in dark- 
ness. [Loud cries of “Shame!’’] 

To this the Prime Minister could only reply that “\ 
the Government got to know that a general strike had | 
gun by an attack on the press in the Daily Mail offic: 


felt they had reached the point when it was impossible for 
them, or any other government in like circumstances, t 
Therefore, without waiting to mak: 
a single inquiry as to the significance or real purport of this 
incident—which was not paralleled in any other newspaper 
office—Mr. Baldwin wrote to the Trades Union Council 
insisting that there must be repudiation of this act and an 
immediate withdrawal of the order for a general strike 
There was n 
time for the Trades Union Council to do this after the fruit 
less trip to the Cabinet room. The fatal hour struck, th 
strike was on, and another crime of incompetent statesman: 
ship entered upon the records to humiliate England and 


make any progress.” 


although the strike had not then started. 


cause her immeasurable suffering. 


We are quite aware, of course, that a further defens 
of the Government has been essayed by Winston Churchil 
in an article signed A Cabinet Minister, which appeared 
in which he attacked Mr. 
Thomas for trying to persuade the public that only the Gor 
ernment’s anger at the stoppage of the Daily Mail caused 
This he declared was untrue. But tha 
merely raises an issue of truthfulness between Winst0! 
Churchill and the Prime Minister, for we submit that ther 
is nothing else to be deduced from the Prime Minister 
No assertion 
that, after all, the formula approved by the Prime Ministe 
called merely for an indefinite undertaking on the part « 
The not-to-be-denie 
fact is that both the Prime Minister and the Trades Unit 
Council mediators felt that a solution had been arrived 4 


in the British Gazette of May 7, 


the general strike. 


words than what we have set forth above. 


the Trades Union Council will avail. 


How, after reading the debate, any honest man can d 


that the responsibility for the general strike rests upon th! 


Prime Minister is beyond us. 
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Keeping Up with the Joneses 

HE American Surety Company has recently made an 
T analysis to determine the chief causes for moral lapses 
n the part of defaulting employees—for which lapses, up 
) the face of the policy, the American Surety Company 
yndertakes to indemnify employers. The question is thus 
not only a moral one but a business one as well. What 
moral causes operate to take money away from the com- 
ver. ME pany’s stockholders and give it to employers with gaping 
tine MME cash registers? With such a practical problem before him, 
pos Me it is probable that the investigation of B. J. McGinnis, 
manager of the Claim Department, was a thorough one 
and that its conclusions are worth listening to: 





It has been evident for some time that defalcations 
by employees handling money and securities are on the 
increase. . . . It is clearly shown by our reports that there 
are several ruling factors which cause men to become dis- 
Fashions change in crime as they do in medicine 
if and in other fields, and so do inciting reasons. Today the 

jesire to own an automobile or a large car, it is revealed 
by our studies, lies at the bottom of the peculations of 
many employees—whereas a few years ago race-track 
gambling stood among the leading causes of “inside” theft. 
It is not always the joy-rider who steals either—it is often 
the young married man whose wife insists upon having a 
ar in addition to a fur coat, platinum jewelry, and all 
the luxuries of modern life. 

Another factor tending to larceny has been the move- 
ment to the suburbs, where competition among neighbors 
in regard to cars, radio sets, smart dinners, etc.—all part 
and parcel of the attempt “to keep up with the Joneses”— 

10? has been too much for many an “unassisted” salary. 


he ynest. 


| Mr. McGinnis also pays his respects to instalment buy- 
a ing. He recites the case of one defaulter whose rent and 
_ instalment payments on an automobile alone equaled his 
salary. In addition he was purchasing a fur coat and 
jewelry for his wife, and 





had enough extra to make a social hit in the neighbor- 
hood. ... Changed standards of living are often re- 
sitll sponsible for peculations. Defaults are not always due 
| to economic pressure (of sheer poverty) but to a desire 
to live in a luxurious way and impress the neighbors. 


sis Luxuries are born faster today than ever before, and 
every one of them can be bought “on time.” 
ail Finally, Mr. McGinnis pays his respects to “wages for 


opi eves.” His reports show that wives are seldom, if ever, 
aid familiar with their husband’s embezzlement. They do not 
Mr know what the husband’s income is, and they do not care- 
+ oy.eovided it produces the fur coats and the gasoline. “Usu- 
wily they are living in a fool’s paradise, although almost 
, e\ways a brief investigation on the part of the wife would 
aon boow that the husband’s salary could not possibly justify 
[their expenses.” 

ter’ In the light of these carefully compiled data and essen- 
ially sound conclusions, what does Mr. McGinnis recom- 
end as a remedy? His recommendations are almost too 
4d ; athetic to chronicle. He grasps the facts ably enough, but 
pe sees no way out except the old sing-songs: (1) Educate 
thildren to honesty. “Parents should impress upon their 
Families that there is a difference between ‘mine’ and 
shine’ which must be recognized and respected.” (2) Never 
Himire the romantic deeds of brigands within the hearing 




















“The 


of children. (3) Go to church more. (4) c 
be more severe in sentencing criminals, for the knowledge 


ourts should 
of prompt punishment is one of the greatest deterrents to 
crime.” 

Alas, our only alternative to Mr. McGinnis’s pious blah 
is an observation which carries no weight in the work-a-day 
world. It is this: If you want to stop peculations due to a 
desire to keep up with the Joneses, you have got to modify 
the categorical imperative to keep up with the Joneses. That 
imperative is primarily the creation of high-pressure sales- 
manship, boosted tremendously by the recent utilization of 
instalment This 


selling for luxury 


goods. obvious con- 
clusion is so contrary to the principles of American boom- 
erism, boosterism, Rotarianism, Kiwanism, chamber of 
commerce-ism, zippyism, realtism, sales-resistance-smas} 


erism, I-check-with-you-chief-ism, and 
that we will not commit the heresy 


in-conference-ism 
of drawing it. 


3ut it is the go-getter who keeps us humping after 


the Joneses—in so far as we are humping harder thi 
normal human nature calls for. In conclusion may we 
quote from the report of another statistical survey, a sur- 


vey of the cost of living among poor families in Phila 
delphia made in 1925. The report was written by 
Billikopf, director of the Federation of Jewish 


Charities 


in Philadelphia. He says: 
The very men who preach thrift spend thousands of 
dollars in advertising, trying to make poor men erab 
if they do not buy things they cannot afford I some 


times wonder whether there is not far more danger of a 
social revolution caused by making people want 
what they cannot buy than of one caused by 
them about theories of distribution. 


' 
intense 


talking to 


Harvard and Its Students 


WO events have again called public attention to 

Harvard University’s undergraduate problem. New 
rules of admission have been promulgated which involve a 
serious break with past traditions, and the committee on 
education of the Student Council has made an unusually 
able report giving some undergraduate ideas about the fu- 
ture development of our oldest university. As for the first, 
the freshman class is now definitely restricted to one thou- 
sand men. All candidates will be admitted whose examina- 
tion average is 75 per cent or higher. From the remaining 
candidates, the committee on admissions will pick those 
who are accepted without examination from certain se- 
lected schools under what is known as the “highest seventh 
plan” now in force, and then choose from the remainder 
those who in the judgment of the committee have “best 
proved their competence.” Next comes this all-important 
clause: “Candidates should bear in mind that in all ad- 
missions to the university regard is given to character, 
personality, and promise as well as to scholarly attain- 
ments.” It is this which has given rise to much uneasiness, 
since it obviously confers sweeping powers upon the admis- 
sions committee and makes everything depend upon the 
point of view and judgment of its members. 

Plainly, if the committee so desires, it can readily rule 
out competent Jewish, colored, or Catholic students, and 
can do it in such a way as to make it difficult to prove bias 
or deliberate intent. 
sonality ? 


What constitutes character and per- 
Some of the most striking personalities Harvard 
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has ever had on its teaching force have been personally so 
odd in their manners and appearance that any such com- 
mittee might have failed to recognize the genius under 
their exteriors. Some of the ablest writers of today are 
men of unusual personal appearance. If many a Jewish 
youth hides great talents under outward appearances which 
lack polish and social attractiveness, so do multitudes of 
boys of old American lineage who enter our universities 
direct from the farms or the small towns. Abraham 
Lincoln himself had much of the uncouth about him all 
his life. Would an admissions committee at Harvard, 
Yale, or Princeton have sensed his latent ability, his wis- 
dom, his greatness? Would he have been sufficiently “‘club- 
able” and well-enough tailored? 

Upon this question we have just had the evidence of 
President Wilbur of Leland Stanford University, where 
the limitation of students has for years been forced upon 
its authorities. Writing in the New Republic for April 14, 
he frankly admits the enormous difficulties of the task and 
that it is still an experiment. He also states that limita- 
tions of any sort are “extremely troublesome,” that scholar- 
ship based upon grades alone is an inadequate basis for 
a choice, especially as high-school records are often decep- 
tive. Many a boy who does badly at school and stands 
low in his first years at college has developed later into 
a first-rate writer or scholar. Mr. Wilbur recognizes that, 
for he says it is the intelligence tests which give the best 
aid, that personal interviews are not now emphasized, 
and that “the more experience we have the more we are 
impressed with the fallibility of human judgment in fore- 
casting the possibilities of youth.” The Harvard admis- 
sions committee with the best wishes in the world may 
entirely make over the spirit and traditions of its uni- 
versity. Yet we do not deny Harvard the right to limit 
her numbers. What we do wish is that she shall never yield 
to the clamor to select her students because of color or 
race or group or residence. There is a strong feeling in 
Cambridge now against the commuting student who lives 
at home, or in some suburb, and comes only to classes. 
But discrimination practiced on a residential basis would 
be a grave blow to the finest Harvard traditions. If the 
problem of limitation is great, so has been the university, 
and this should be only another challenge to its greatness 
and its ability to live up to the best of its past. 

The undergraduate report would solve some of the 
undergraduate problems by applying the English college 
system—a plan favored in some degree by President Eliot 
thirty-five years ago. But breaking up the college into a 
number of small colleges would only intensify the problem 
of admission and inevitably raise the question of “club- 
ableness” more than ever. The report states that ways 
could be found of preventing the flocking together of men 
of like tastes, but as to that there must necessarily be 
great question. There is much more hard thinking to be 
done on this plan before it can be accepted as a solution. 
Meanwhile, if Harvard must definitely limit its numbers 
because of its resources, we sincerely trust it will stick 
to intelligence and scholarship tests. Inevitably, in our 
judgment, Harvard’s new departure must bring to the front 
once more the question of a State university for Massa- 
chusetts to be supported by an annual tax and capable of 
receiving unlimited numbers without regard to their ap- 
pearance, race, or color, precisely as is now the case in the 


Western States. 


’ 
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A Literary Main Street 


HREE minor points should be made first of all in gp, 

commentary upon Sinclair Lewis’s refusal to accey 
the Pulitzer prize offered him for “Arrowsmith.” The fir« 
of these is that the reasons he gave were as honest as the 
were interesting; no one familiar with Mr. Lewis’s recor; 
can accept for a moment Ralph Pulitzer’s intimation thy 
the novelist did what he did in order to exploit himsej; 
The second is that Mr. Lewis seems to have exaggerate; 
the danger to American literature embodied in the tern; 
of the award. We have known all along that Joseph Pulitze 
conceived the prize novel of any year to be that whie 
should “best present the wholesome atmosphere of America; 
life and the highest standard of American manners ap; 
manhood.” We have known, too, that this was nonsens 
and so have the committees known it when they awarde 
the money at their disposal to “The Age of Innocence”’—»; 
to speak of other prizes equally ill-conceived—to Euger: 
O’Neill’s “Anna Christie” and the poems of Edna St. Vp. 
cent Millay. There seems actually to be little danger thy 
committees will ever be influenced by the elder Pulitzer: 
unfortunate phraseology. The third point is that Mr. Lewis 
in citing as an analogy his refusal of membership in th 
National Institute of Arts and Letters some years ago, con. 
pared a fairly large thing with a very small one. The Puli. 
zer prizes have on the whole been admirably administered 
the National Institute has on the whole, through its ineff:. 
bly silly exclusions as well as through its admissions, mai 
itself laughable. 

But Mr. Lewis has brought up the whole question 0 
literary awards, and by his fame no less than by an exce:- 
lent letter has forced a degree of attention upon it whic 
it might not have got for a long time to come. This is al 
to the good, since the question is indeed debatable. Whi 
we do not share Mr. Lewis’s extreme concern over the po: 
sibility that in the future the administrators of the Pulitze 
prizes or of any other prizes “may become a supreme court 
a college of cardinals, so rooted and so sacred that to cha: 
lenge them will be to commit blasphemy,” and while we « 
not suppose that the temptation will ever be great amon 
writers who count “to labor not for inherent excellence bi 
for alien rewards,” we do agree with him that the idea of: 
literary prize is in essence absurd. 

It is absurd because of the capacity it assumes in: 
group of persons in a given year to decide which amo 
several good books is the best. When generations of criti 
are unable to agree upon a ranking of the poets, when 4 
many opinions of a contemporary book are printed as ther 
are reviewers to manufacture them, when nobody know 
what literary virtue is anyway, how can three or five 0! 
seven gentlemen sitting in a room come to a meaningil 
agreement? Obviously they cannot, and anyone who hi 
had the experience of being a judge on such a committe 
remembers compromises arrived at rather than preferent# 
proclaimed. A’s choice being obnoxious to B, B’s to C, at 
C’s to A, they end perhaps by agreeing on a fourth bo 
that has nothing the matter with it—or nothing to reco™ 
mend it. The absurdity lies after all in the assumpt’ 
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that there is one best book or poem, and also—as Mr. Lew: 





himself points out—in the rather pathetic faith of t 
public in the wisdom of judges. Prizes are probably = 
dangerous. They certainly are without consequence. 
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“Bill, this is pretty terrible. ...” 
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“I know it, Joe. But think of the wonderful time our children will have.’ 
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EWDNESS and immorality must not escape punish- 
ment in this City of the Angels. 

On February 18 at the Orange Grove Theater seventeen 
actors in the employ of Mr. Thomas Wilkes, theatrical pro- 
ducer, were presenting Eugene O’Neill’s somber tragedy, 
“Desire Under the Elms.” Little did they know of the 
awful Nemesis of the Law, lurking within the very portals 
of the theater. Members of the City Vice Squad, acting up- 
on the instructions of Sergeant Sidney Sweetnam, were 
there to see the performance and to ferret out any possible 
obscenities. As the curtains closed on the last act all the 
actors were placed under arrest and taken to the Central 
Police Station. They were accused of having presented 
a lewd, obscene, and immoral play. 

In the Vice Squad Room of the station, where dipso- 
maniacs, dope addicts, prostitutes, and perverts are sent 
before their final consignment either to jail or liberty, as 
the case may be, these seventeen sons and daughters of 
Thespis were herded together and their finger-prints taken, 
like ordinary criminals. 

The management of the play made vehement protest. 
It was absurd to arrest the actors; they could not be held 
to account. The management itself assumed all responsibil- 
ity. But all that did not make the slightest impression on 
the law. The actors were kept under arrest until 4:30 the 
following morning, when they were set at liberty under 
$50 bail each—$850 in all. Later, through the solicitation 
of Attorney Arthur W. Green, the bail was returned, and the 
actors were released on their own recognizance. 

Sergeant Sweetnam, whom one ungracious reporter 
called “Key-hole Sweetnam,” or “the Chemically Pure Cop,” 
asserted that the Parent Teachers’ Association and the 
Board of Education were behind the arrest, and that it was 
a serious affair. No member, however, of either the Parent 
Teachers’ Association or the Board of Education ever ap- 
peared in the court. 

After several words in Mr. O’Neill’s work were modi- 
fied to suit the moral sensibilities of the police, particularly 
Sergeant Sweetnam—that is, after “whore,” which was 
used twice in the play, was changed to “harlot,” and “gone 
a-whoring” to “gone to get himself a woman”’—the per- 
formances were permitted to continue, pending the final 
decision of the court. 

A jury trial was demanded. On April 8 the case opened 
in Judge William Fredrickson’s court. Twelve men and 
women—housewives, salesmen, retired farmers—were asked 
to pass judgment on the morality of a work of art. Such 
obviously vulgar aphrodisiacs as “Artists and Models” “Weak 
Sisters,” “Lady be Good,” “The Demi-Virgin,” “The Gold- 
Fish,” and scores upon scores of cheap burlesque shows had 
been produced without interference in Los Angeles. Their in- 
trinsic decency or indecency had never even been questioned. 

Le Roy Reams—small in body, large in head, pugna- 
cious, irascible, “the fearless boy prosecutor,” as one paper 
described him—called Officer Taylor to the witness stand. 
Officer Taylor solemnly testified that he “had went” to the 
play, “Desire Under the Elms,” on the night of February 


Los Angeles Must Be Kept Pure 


By CONRAD SEILER 
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18; that he had heard such horrible instances of profanity ,, 
“damn,” “hell,” and “whore” used on innumerable occasjo;; 
during the evening—he couldn’t say how many; that, 3). 
though as a police officer in pursuance of his onerous duti« 









obscene, he had really been shocked, yes, shocked. Whe. 
he left the play he felt “like he couldn’t look the world ; 
the face again’; he had to walk up dark alleys to hide } 



























































shame. Ephraim Cabot (Mr. Frank McGlynn) at the en; Mi nam 
of the first act had said: “If I catch ye, I'll break yoy; & ness¢ 
bones!” Officer Taylor swore that on the night of t the ¢ 
18th he had heard: “If I catch ye, I’ll bust your ——' ( 
The dash indicates a word which even the prosecutor pr. && The 
nounced with reluctance. On cross-examination Officer Tay. I tall, 
lor said that he had not been able to find any good in th: Mas le 
play, but he was certain it was very bad, very bad indeed @ fense 
Sergeant Sweetnam, City Mother Gilbert, a salesman, ani mind 
an elevator operator were the principal witnesses for th: Surel 
prosecution. They testified also that they had _hearj MMits ve 
“damns,” “hells,” and “certain Biblical words galore.” Thy: MB the s' 
play was unquestionably immoral—a seducing woman in ; in lif 
nightgown, several beds, and so forth. . . . No, the play MM obsce 
had not had an immoral effect on them personally, of cours (smirk 
not; they had not left the theater with impure thoughts, o §§ Cabot 
with the intention of committing any abomination, but ths a refle 
was because they had gone “prepared.” The J 
The prosecutor stressed the fact that it was not so much qm Under 
the individual lines and expressions—filthy though the; to hav 
were—as the play itself that was in question. Why, th: qpguilty 
mere idea of a woman seducing her own stepson—think o! A 
it, ladies and gentlemen, her own stepson!—was lewd ani fg! lite 
immoral and had no place in any respectable God-fearing MM Racin 
community. Would they, the jurors, care to tell that story in g#cine’s 
their front parlors to their sons and daughters? are eI 
Eminent clubwomen, students of the drama, the wifegpcertai 
of the 


of the dean of the University of Southern California, severa 
producers, all the dramatic critics of the Los Angeles new: 
papers, and a girl and boy testified in behalf of the defense 
To them the play was not immoral—far from it. It was: 
literary and dramatic tour de force. It taught a stron 
wholesome, moral lesson: the wages of sin is death. Whe 
they came from the theater they felt cleansed, morally e+ 
vated. The chairwoman of the drama committee of the 
Friday Morning Club said that, after seeing the play, she 
felt as though she wanted to rise from her seat and s#! 
with utmost reverence: “Now let us pray.” The repetition 
of hard, perhaps ugly words, did not embarrass or sho! 
any of the defense’s witnesses. Such words impressed eat! 
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of them as being very natural and necessary expressi0l—Mhas. | 
in the mouths of O’Neill’s crude, pathetic characters. Ber in 

On the afternoon of April 15, at two o’clock, the ent Betails 
court, including the judge, jury, prosecutor, attorney fff As 
the defense, attachés, and witnesses, and also a few "ed su 
porters, were given a special performance of “Desire Unde (Januar 
the Elms” at the Orange Grove Theater. No one else W#—Mpublic 





admitted in the audience. The actors were the sevente{Mf@ifferer 


persons under indictment. 









































med success. 
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Before the play began all the players were summoned 
re the curtain, and the clerk of the court, B. O. Kersey, 
“Do each of you solemnly swear that the 
rformance you will give here today is the play ‘Desire 
nder the Elms,’ word for word, action for action, identi- 
ally as it was presented in this theater on the night of 
rebruary the 18th?” The actors took the oath. And then 
egan the most unusual performance in the annals of the 
‘heater. The actors, with a possible jail sentence staring 
hem in the face, and playing before the most critical 
ydience ever assembled in any theater, surpassed them- 
ves. Frank McGlynn as Ephraim Cabot gave a magnif- 
ent interpretation; Jessie Arnold as Abbie caused even 
Bailiff Cummings to say: “She’s the greatest actress I’ve 
Women jurors wept copiously; Sergeant Sweet- 
nam and Judge Fredrickson applauded along with the wit- 
Pnesses and reporters. Four curtain calls were demanded at 
the conclusion of the play. 

On Friday morning, April 16, came the final argument. 
The court allotted one hour to each side. Frank McGlynn— 
tall, gaunt, dramatic—attorney in his own right as well 
as leading actor in the play, was granted half of the de- 
fense’s time. McGlynn appealed to the jury as liberal- 
minded men and women. He hoped they were not prudes. 
Surely they were not shocked when life was stripped of 
its veneer. Surely they felt no embarrassment when he told 
the story of “Desire Under the Elms.” Sex had its place 
in life; everyone knew that. There was nothing essentially 
obscene about it. If persons came to see O’Neill’s play and 
smirked and giggled over the poignant lives of Eben Ephraim 
Cabot and Abbie—as the prosecutor said they had—it was 
a reflection upon their morality, not the actors’ or the play’s. 
The jury was not called upon to decide whether “Desire 
Under the Elms” contained a moral lesson. It didn’t have 
tohave one. The question was whether the defendants were 
guilty of presenting an obscene play. 

Attorney Green, of the defense, mentioned the classics 
of literature, the plays of Sophocles, Euripides, Aeschylus, 
Racine, Schiller (particularly Schiller’s “Don Carlos,” Ra- 
cine’s “Phédre,” and Sophocles’s “Phaedra,” in which women 
are enamoured of their stepsons) and the tragedies of a 
certain well-known playwright, William Shakespeare. Most 
of them are not only read and studied in the classrooms of 


them: 


” 
ever seen. 






our high 
thousands of 


schools and colleges, but are actually performed by 


students every year. Eugene O'Neill is 


one of the few significant figures in the American drama. 
He is a famous author; his works are read, played, and 
admired throughout the civilized world. Many of the 


words which Officer Taylor and Sergeant Sweetnam testified 
had heard on that the 18th, 
were never in the play. The prosecution had not proved its 


that they memorable night of 


case; there was absolutely nothing obscene in the play and 

consequently the defendants must be pronounced innocent 
The prosec ) 1 his rebuttal, took occasion » casti- 
rhe pr utor, in |} rebuttal, t t 


gate “those Greek and French degenerates” who are sully- 


ing the minds of our children. “Desire Under the Elms” 
was mere “smut and filth.” There was no justification for 
such a play. O’Neill a famous author! He was infamous 

morbid, lewd, obscene. The play was not true to life 


Had any member of the jury ever heard of arn 
ing her own stepson in real life?) Of course not. Were the 
of O’Neill’s the lives of any 
people in New England or elsewhere that they had ever 
known or heard about? What a question! But did 
know of thousands of clean, patient, farmer 
folks, didn’t they? O’Neill knew nothing of such people; 
he only knew about morons, adultresses, infanticides, seduc 
ing stepmothers. Suppose it were true to life. So are 
sewers. But that is no for putting them on the 
stage. . “Desire Under the Elms” 
The defendants were guilty of 
and immoral play. 

The jury retired at three o'clock that afternoon. 
liberated for almost nine hours. 
verdict was announced: eight 
acquittal. 

The jury was dismissed. 

At the time of writing Judge Fredrickson has voiced 
his intention of proceeding immediately with a new trial. 
In the meantime the play, which, normally, would have had 
a run of two, or at the most, three weeks, is doing capacity 
business the tenth week, and will soon go to San Francisco 
to commence its sinister demoralizing work there. But 

Los Angeles must be purified. 

Lewdness and immorality must not escape punishment 
in this City of the Angels. 


iether seduc 


lives characters similar to 
they 


hard-workiny 


reason 
should be suppressed 

presenting a lewd, obscene, 
It de- 
Shortly after midnight the 
for conviction and four for 


Democracy: Eastward Ho! 


By RALPH KENT 


Athens, April 7 
HE Athenian citizen has just been told that, as a free 
Hellene, he has elected the late dictator, General Pan- 
palos, President of the Hellenic Republic. The press, or 
ather such members of it as have escaped suppression, 
Bays so. General Pangalos says so. And so no doubt he 


as. But the story of the Dictator’s victory, another chap- 


ter in the tragi-comic history of Greek politics, is in its 


Setails almost too good to be true. 


As dictators go General Pangalos has been an unquali- 
He engineered his assumption of power last 
ganuary with just enough of the dramatic to satisfy a 
public that likes nothing so much as a coup d’etat with a 
He was invited by a group of brother officers 








to lunch on the slopes of Hymettus. He went as General 
Pangalos. He came back dictator. This triumph was sig- 
nalized by parades, illuminations, and, for psychological 
effect presumably, the driving through the streets of 
armored motor cars. When in the course of the ensuing 
weeks there were hints of dissatisfaction and rumors of 
active objection, the originators of these disquieting state- 
ments were hunted out and straightway dispatched to the 
little island at the end of the Cyclades that boasts the only 
active volcano in Greece. Santorin became a rest-home for 
freethinkers. For the moment it became more representa- 
tive of the political sentiment of Greece than Athens itself, 
for there, within a month or six weeks after the establish- 
ment of the dictatorship, were to be found the leaders of 
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most of the opposition parties, the editors of the more out- 
spoken journals, in fact any one who might in any way 
prove annoying to the dictator. 

And then the comedy began. The President of the 
Republic, Admiral Coundouriotis, resigned. The published 
reason was his state of health. But it is not hard to see 
that it must have been irksome for a president to give 
audience to a dictator so that he might be told what his 
policy in matters of state was to be. Nor that he some- 
times found it difficult to countenance the wholesale depor- 
tation of those who in certain cases were his personal 
friends or the suppression of newspapers that had done 
nothing worse than to tell the truth. He may have resigned 
to bring matters to some kind of issue. At all events it is 
clear that the Dictator, given his choice, would hardly have 
chosen that moment for a presidential election. 

But when the President refused to reconsider his 
resignation and when it was apparent that for appearance’ 
sake the form of an election must be gone through with, 
General Pangalos was not the man to despair. He had a 
whole handful of cards still to play. And the first one was 
the setting of the election for so short a time in advance 
that the opposition parties would have to spend most of 
the interim deciding on their candidates and have no time 
left for campaigning. It doubtless comforted him, too, to 
discover that unwittingly he had been foresighted enough 
to exile the majority of the opposition leaders to an island 
two days away by boat. 

The opposition parties realized that their only hope of 
victory lay in a pooling of interests and the nomination 
of a common candidate. But when they looked about at 
their depleted ranks the only logical choice was a man over 
seventy with no especial desire to reenter the troubled 
ranks of politics. Against his will, however, Mr. Zaimis 
was persuaded to allow the suggestion of his name as a 
candidate. Whereupon the Dictator played his second card. 
Realizing Mr. Zaimis’s strength and capacity for drawing 
votes even in the party of the army, General Pangalos’s 
own, he published in the Officiel a proclamation to the effect 
that no candidate was eligible for nomination whose age 
was more than sixty-five. Since this proclamation was pub- 
lished only five days before the Sunday set for the election, 
the despair that prevailed in the opposition camp can be 
understood. Their second choice was Mr. Demerdzis. 

What process of reasoning determined the Dictator’s 
next step is hard to imagine. But certainly behind it lay 
a desire to suggest to the public at large that Mr. De- 
merdzis’s nomination marked the first step in an organized 
attempt to undermine all established authority. Having 
originated a decree to the effect that Mr. Zaimis was hors 
de combat because of his age, General Pangalos now inti- 
mated that his candidature would have been far more 
acceptable than that of Mr. Demerdzis, in fact that should 
Mr. Demerdzis become the candidate it would be necessary 
for the Dictator to offer himself as the other candidate to 
save the country from certain destruction. For blatant, 
rampant arrogance nothing can exceed the statement with 
which he announced his candidature. After having made 
repeated statements during the week previous that his one 
desire was that the coming election should have none of the 
party rancor of previous elections and that it should usher 
in a new era of better understanding between the people 
and their representatives, he issued a statement addressed 
To the Hellenic People, extracts from which follow: 





—— 


On Sunday next you will find yourselves at a turning. 
point in your existence as a people. Two roads lie ope, 
before you. One leads to the destruction of the stay 
anarchy, and the rule of brigands. ... They will pillag. 
the state treasuries and bring humiliation on our natio;, 
degradation to our glorious country. The other road, tha 
toward which I point, leads to order, safety, honor, ang 
the protection of property, the latter to be safeguarded, js 
need be, by the hanging of the rascals who would steal the 
public funds which have been the fruit of your labors. 4; 
a great and free people cross yourselves and choose accord. 
ing to your consciences. 


One would have supposed that this vilification of t}, 
motives of the opposition would have satisfied the Dictato, 
But not so. When members of the united parties came +; 
him to arrange the details of the balloting, he refused: 
grant their request that they, too, be allowed to have re, 
resentatives at the polls to see that the voting was leg; 
and not subject to bribery. On the face of the matter }; 
might have seemed justified in this refusal. But since th 
city had been under martial law for some time and sin: 
the fixed election committees had consequently been sy. 
planted by the army, the upshot of the matter was thy 
Pangalos was putting the control of the election in th 
hands not of an impartial body but of his own party. | 
satisfy the objections made on this score he finally agree 
to the restoration of the fixed committees. But since : 
had been made a law that each committee should be heady 
by a judge and since there were not enough judges to hex 
all the committees (hear, ye shades of Gilbert and Sul). 
van!), he issued a second decree to the effect that the ele. 
tion must be postponed in those districts where the con 
mittees could not function. This also might have be: 
reasonable if the districts selected for the postponemer 
had not been the districts where General Pangalos felt tha 
his hold was weakest and where he could continue his caz- 


paigning. 








to accept the proposal or to abstain from voting. And th 
latter is what they finally decided to do; they withdres 
their candidate and retired from the fight. The Dictator: 
efforts to curry popular favor before this decision wa 
reached were little short of comic. The famous bill reg:- 
lating the length of women’s skirts was withdrawn wi! 
the statement that women had now seen the wisdom of th 
measure and would need no such ruling to keep them 
the narrow path of virtue. The decree regulating t 
closing time of places of amusement was withdrawn wi 
the statement that summer was at hand. Landlords a 
property holders who had been clamoring for a raising 
the moratorium were pacified by a regulation authorizix 











them to charge rents twenty times larger than those « K 


before the war. As a sop to the protesting tenants thi 
was changed the next day to an increase of only fiftet 
times the original rent. 

The meeting held on the night before the election ¢& 
mands to be described by an Aristophanic hand. Genet 


Pangalos lacked the humor sufficient to see that an elect] 





for which he was the only candidate was something for ‘4 
gods to laugh at. 
election should take place as planned. In the Place of * 
Constitution under the shadow of the old Royal Pal 
a great meeting of his party was held. It was not rea! 
dark enough for the illuminations to be lit. It was ™ 
really necessary that there should be all the display ° 
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With all solemnity he ordered that 4% 
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endarmerie but it satisfied the theatrical sense of the 
Sonquering Dictator that the troops should march, that the 
Bars should wave, and that the crowds should greet his 
Snpearance With what the papers the next day described as 
-ymultuous acclamations.” 

The General’s speech deserves to be quoted in full as an 
Pexample of all that a campaign speech can be. However, only 
xtracts of its more remarkable portions can be given. It 
}o.can with a survey of all that the Dictator had already 
Bone for the resurrection of the new Greece. Considering 
the facts of the case it went on to this extraordinary state- 


ent: 





Ss 


> 


It was my wish that the presidential election should 
effect reconciliation within the country. But scheming poli- 
ticians, Whose motive can be none other than hate, have 


made this impossible. They formed among themselves an 
rep illicit coalition (why illicit only the gods know), and making 


ga use of the press to air their views they proclaimed that this 
coalition was a milestone in the course of Greek independ- 
ence. They have thought with their cries to terrorize a 


sing: people. But in this they were wrong; they did not expect 
Sup the people to recognize their danger. My friends counseled 
the [me not to propose my candidature. But I, putting my 


the faith in the people, have decided otherwise. A noble gath- 
T ering has rallied around me. The thousands of telegrams 
which I have received would have been enough alone to put 


Tee ‘ : . tyes 

os to rout the opposing parties. But scheming politicians that 
a they are, they have already taken flight. They have died 
" in the same lamentable way in which they were born. By 


your vote of tomorrow a new and glorious era dawns for 
“““@® the Greek fatherland. Long may the republic live and 
long the Greek people! 


There remained but one difficulty. A people apathetic 
ft the normal manifestations of their sovereign electoral 
v..mpower, now that the excitement was over and the victory 
@ready won, might forget to go to the polls the next day 

confirm the choice of a man already elected. The Dic- 
... [eator displayed his last card. It was clear, he said, that 
































he was the choice of the people. But over both him and 
them still hung the innuendoes of the double-faced in- 
triguers. What then he wanted was not so much their 
votes as votes as their votes as an expression of confidence. 
Let them throng to the polls on the morrow that he with a 
clear conscience might proceed to the reforms which he had 
in store for them, the reduction of the period of compulsory 
military service among other things. That was his last 
and most brilliant play. It worked like a charm. An un- 
precedented percentage of the eligible voters manifested 
their choice on the following day. 

The new President has already set his heart on new 
fields to conquer. Proclamations crowd one another for 
precedence. The Senate, arbitrarily suppressed last 
autumn, is about to be resurrected and senatorial elections 
to be held with the least possible delay. One looks for th 
loophole and there it is: A committee appointed by the 
Dictator is considering the introduction of certain reforms 
in the constitution. One gives the President the absolute 
power to dissolve the Senate whenever he sees fit. By some 
misconception the President announces at the same time 
that the measures he has taken are only the beginning of 
an attempt to model the Government of the new Greece upon 
that of the United States! 

And what of the opposition? Just how soon, one won- 
ders, will these remaining leaders join their brothers on 
the volcanic island of Santorin? There is a last picture 
of them meeting at the home of Mr. Demerdzis the evening 
of the day after the election, called there by the late candi- 
date to decide what action should be taken on the letter 
sent by the victor proposing that if they were not satisfied 
by the result of the election he was willing to have it put 
aside and a new one set. The meeting, it is said, was a long 
one and the heads of the parties decided in the end not 
even to reply to the letter of the President. They shouid 
have. It is somehow not “in the picture” that scheming 
politicians should preserve the equanimity of gentlemen. 


: Harry Daugherty’s Past 


eg By EDGAR MELS 


y OU are either the most maligned man in America 
a or the cleverest crook,” I said. The former 
~ ,,[Eattorney General of the United States, Harry M. Daugh- 
rty, recently indicted in connection with the Alien Prop- 
(eety scandal (as suggested in The Nation of April 21), 
o ogmmiled; he shrugged his shoulders. “You can take your 
ighoice,” he said. 

—® Indifference to public and individual opinion has been 
thifamee Philosophy of Daugherty since those early Ohio days 
coofmmnen Foraker was running for the Senate. The State 

Legislature elected the Senatcr then, and in the case of 
) g@oraker a scandal developed, and Daugherty, among several 
nerd Members of the Assembly, was accused of having sold his 
jfemcte for $5,000. The local grand jury investigated; the 
rth litical bosses got busy; Foraker’s vote was needed down 
+ tifa? Washington and—the episode passed into history. 

‘J. Thus began what subsequently developed into the Ohio 
alammeng. Its brain was Daugherty; its guiding spirit was 
-ogiemcugherty; it was Daugherty. As a lieutenant of Mark 
; pmenna’s, he learned the tricks of his trade—politics. A 
bbsequent opponent of Hanna, he improved in certain 








respects on the methods of his master. Impervious to 
criticism and public opinion, with a huge self-esteem, a 
crafty brain, a somnolent conscience, Daugherty soon be- 
came a power in Ohio politics. A lawyer who practiced in 
a limited way but who had wide interests in public utili- 
ties, Daugherty prospered materially if not spiritually. 
Sut it was not until 1919 that his big chance came and he 
was wise and astute enough to open the door when oppor- 
tunity knocked. For the presidential convention of the 
next year loomed ahead. 

Daugherty had known Warren Harding for years. 
They were neighbors and intimate friends. Harding, 
amiable, easy-going, influenced usually by the last person 
who held his ear, fell under the mental domination of the 
strong, but not always silent, man from Columbus and 
Washington Court House. Whereupon Daugherty con- 
ceived the idea of making his protege a presidential candi- 
date. Leonard Wood had already spent much of other 
people’s money collecting a set of delegates—who ulti- 
mately did not stay put. Jake Hamon of Oklahoma, Sulli- 
van of Wyoming, Hert of Kentucky—a number of other 
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State leaders objected to Harding at the outset and said so. 

Then came the Chicago Convention. Six ballots had 
been cast and a tiresome deadlock in torrid weather seemed 
likely. Hamon had gone to Wood with a direct offer: he 
‘ould have the presidential nomination if he would agree 


to turn over the Teapot Dome oil leases to Hamon and 
his friends. It is told by Wood’s son that the General 
valked up and down his room in his hotel a few times and 
turned on Hamon: “I’m an American soldier; I’m an 
American citizen; and I'll be damned if I'll sell out my 
‘ountry. Get out of here!” 

Whereupon the future “best minds” met in a room 
far from the interruptions of the convention crowd and 
conferred. Daugherty’s man, Harding, was nominated as 
a direct consequence of this conclave; the Teapot Dome 
oil leases were delivered; Fall was made Secretary of the 
Interior; and Daugherty, Columbus lawyer, became the 
Warwick of the Administration. 

The moment Daugherty took office the Ohio Gang took 
office, too. Jess Smith and Howard Mannington had desk 
room in the Department of Justice. The rest of the gang 
did not need desks—they free-lanced their talents, using 
the name of every high official to extract graft. Manning- 
ton, inartistic in his methods, was ordered out of Wash- 
ington by Harding. He was sent to Cuba by the largest 
banking corporation in America to straighten out its 
tangled sugar investments. No one knows why he was 
chosen, unless the name of Daugherty carried weight in 
some way or other. 

In the meantime the War Department was selling 
surplus army supplies at a tenth of their cost—to former 
army officers. It was an “I to me” sale game on a huge 
seale. The saddlery and harness frauds alone amounted to 
$150,000,000. Seven or eight indictments were found on 
facts dug up by Major W. O. Watts. The cases were tried 
in Virginia, and the learned federal judge threw them 
out of court. Dozens of investigators were employed by 
the Department of Justice. They made elaborate and care- 
ful investigations; they unearthed huge frauds; they drew 
up briefs; they presented them to Daugherty and Goff 
and the other best minds. 

With few exceptions these briefs were placed into 
what became known as the “Morgue.” But they were not 
dead; far from it. The Ohio Gang, promptly notified of 
the existence of these briefs, ‘“‘shook down” the men against 
whom they were directed. Evidence adduced before the 
Brookhart-Wheeler committee indicated that a Japanese, 
alleged to have been connected with Mitsui and Company, 
the bankers, gave one hundred $1,000 bills to Gaston B. 
Means, who in turn handed them to Jess Smith. And since 
then the case—the Standard Aircraft case—has slumbered. 

And so the gang prospered and grew rich. But forces 
were at work to expose the wholesale blackmail and graft- 
ing. The New York World had thrown light on the Ameri- 
can Metals case, in which Daugherty was finally indicted 
last week. The Brookhart committee was holding hear- 
ings. An exodus of the gang members began. It was at 
this period that I met the Attorney General for the first 
time. He talked to me from five one afternoon until twenty 
minutes to eight. He told me his version of the Chicago 
Convention; how free Harding was from pledges of any 
kind—‘“the freest President who ever entered the White 
House”; how Fall was made a cabinet member while Hard- 
ing was on a Southern trip, away from the benign influ- 
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- a 
ence of Daugherty; how Daugherty was in no way to }j;., 
for Fall’s shortcomings. It was a plausible story ,,, 
possibly, Daugherty believed it. It was never publish: 
by the North American Newspaper Alliance, for which . 
was obtained, because Daugherty, to whom the story ,,, 
submitted, returned it with the remark that it had = 
shown to “the White House, which deemed it inadvisah 
to release it just now.” . 

Then came Daugherty’s ousting from the Cabinet : 
pursued him to New York and Columbus, where he talke 
for another six or seven hours—always about himself a 
his innocence. | 
the master grafter of the Ohio Gang. 

“Jess Smith was my friend for years,” said Daugher: 
“my brother and I set him up in business. He was ; 
secretary, my collector [whatever that may have implied 
he paid my bills and looked after me in every way. Aboy 
two months before his death his mind must have fajjx HE 
him, for he defaulted in $300,000 belonging to me. 
could not have been in his right mind. His suicide prov 
that.” 

I cannot agree with Daugherty on this point. Becays 
he was in his right mind; because he realized that the jj 
was up and that exposure faced him; because he fearsi 
prison—that is why he died. Smith was Daugherty’s alte 
ego; his man of odd jobs; his deckhand. Smith had mai: 
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ainst 
much money. What became of it after his death I do nm: cS ) 
know, and those who do know will not tell. He realixi d na 


that he had played the game and would have to pay for + 
And he also realized that if exposure came he would » 
held responsible for everything. His own words to Roxi 
Stinson, his divorced wife with whom he was on frieniy 
footing, proves his frame of mind. “They are going + 
get me,” he told her on a trip to Columbus. He walks 
in the middle of the street to avoid physical harm. i: 
grew morose. Repeatedly he told Miss Stinson of hi 
dread. And then a week before his death there came: 
happening, never before told in print and related to m 
by Warren F. Martin, Daugherty’s assistant and con‘. 
dential secretary, now in the office of Senator Du Pont. 
Smith and Daugherty had a terrific quarrel, their firs. 
in their so-called “shack,” a small farmhouse near Colur- 
bus. Smith had bought a revolver in Columbus the da 
before. Night came and Daugherty went to sleep. 
was awakened at three the next morning to find Smit 
prowling around, revolver in hand. He explained that 
thought he heard something. The next day Daugherty ani 
Smith returned to their elaborate apartment in th 
Wardman Park Hotel in Washington. For reasons w —_ 
known, Daugherty refused to stay that night with Smith a eal 
Instead he had Martin take his place while he, Sinclai™, . of 
Doheny, Colonel Forbes of Veterans’ Bureau fame, ai 
some others passed the night in the White House. 
Smith and Martin, who did not like each other pa 
ticularly, read a while. Then, according to Martin’s stor 
Smith went into his room. Martin subsequently to _ 
Daugherty’s room and went to sleep. Shortly after TE ame 
the next morning he was awakened by acrash. He thougy t th: 
it a tray dropped by a waiter and turned over for anothé 
nap. But he could not sleep and went to the sitting-ro0 
Smith’s door was open. Martin saw him on the floor, ne mina 
head in an iron waste basket, a revolver in his right hag 
He phoned to the police and the papers chronicled the sv No: 
cide of Jess Smith, the friend of Daugherty. 
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The indictment of Daugherty may be lost in the ques- 
, of the constitutionality of the statute of limitations 
é' saving period was originally three years, but was ex- 
ged to six years by an act of Congress which Daugherty 
yght vigorously for six months, eventually, under Con- 
ssjonal pressure, declaring it constitutional. If it is 
ynd constitutional—and that means a long legal fight 

»j Harry Daugherty is actually brought to trial, then per- 
ps an apparently apathetic and satisfied citizenry will 
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Justice has shoved 


through hundreds of important cases of fraud and misman- 


learn why the Department of never 


ayement, why millions of words have been wasted in briefs 
found a 
It may also learn just why 


in the department have don: 


which 


resting-place in the department morgue 
Vaugherty s two successors 
manana is the 


Coolidge Ad- 


threw Daugherty out of the Cabinet 


nothing, why 
watchword of the cautious and economical 
ministration, which 


only when forced to do so by outraged publi opi! 


a The Massachusetts Escalator 


~Dout Washington, D. C., May 7 
alg HE badly concealed uneasiness of the little White House 
ne group over the flaming Massachusetts campaign which 


‘. Hon. David I. Walsh has started against the return to 
e Senate of William M. Butler, whose relations to the 
“UMesident plus his position in the party link his political 
‘WiMrtunes tightly with those of Mr. Coolidge, will make the 
assachusetts fight increasingly interesting from now on. 
ali course the odds favor Mr. Butler. It is a one-man fight 
‘\aiMeainst a highly organized, splendidly financed, well-disci- 


’ ined machine, supported by the patronage of city, State, 
‘2M national administrations and tremendously stimulated 
Or i the danger of having the President’s closest friend, the 
“ “Manager of his campaign, and the chairman of the National 
_ pmmittee, repudiated by Mr. Coolidge’s own State. Under 
a ese conditions it seems incredible that they should let 
18 “tler lose. 


Normally there would be little risk, but there 





alk nothing normal about the Democrat running against 
i nator Butler. True, he has no real organization, very 
we money, and a complete absence of the patronage power 
ne ung by his opponent. What he has, however, is a vote- 
¥ , etting personality almost unparalleled in the country. The 
“on Mply man whose record even compares with Walsh’s is 
¢,..qgevernor Smith in New York—and in the odds he has over- 
be me in his State and the calculations he has upset as a vote- 
- piter, he excels even the redoubtable Al. 
| - In a more heavily Republican State, with no Tammany 
_..f@eanization behind him, Walsh has twice been elected Gov- 
— mor, once elected United States Senator, and two years 
e 0, in the greatest Republican landslide of history, when 
- olidge carried Massachusetts by approximately 500,000, 
“BB missed beating Gillett for the Senate by a bare 18,000. It 
_.. (easy to understand the Republicans’ apprehensions when 
a y reflect on these figures, notwithstanding their tremen- 
Ciall 


is advantages. When a Democrat runs the way Walsh 
Bs run in Massachusetts with its normal Republican ma- 
ity of 200,000, it means a lot. It does not mean any- 
ing for a Republican to win time after time in that State, 
t for a Democrat—that’s another story. 

In the many eulogies written of Mr. Coolidge since he 
ame President, invariably stress has been laid upon the 
t that before he was nominated for Vice-President he 
md eleven times successfully run in his State as a candi- 
e for office, starting as alderman in Northampton and 
minating with election twice as Governor of the 
mmonwealth. 

Not one of his biographers has refrained from dwelling 
avily on these eleven Massachusetts victories as indica- 
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tive of the faith of the people in the 
tend they 


man. They AIBO Cor! 


illustrate his remarkable vote-getting abilities 
and furnish a complete answer to those who think him 
purely accidental President with nothing in his career te 
justify serious consideration for such a place 

Coolidge admirers, forced to concede an absence 
achievement in his record and who know the facts about the 
Boston police strike, fall back on these 
in Massachusetts as proof that there is 
than appears. 

“No man elected eleven times by the people and not ones 
defeated can be,” they say, “dismissed a 
must be something in such a man, power, 
some reserve strength of which his surface feebleness and 


unbroken 
really mors 


AUCCER BE 


to nim 


an accident. Theres 


ome innerent 


inertia give no hint. If there were not, these eleven 
victories could not have happened.” 

It seems a pity to take away the consolation of that 
idea from those who have nothing else, but the truth is that 
the facts render it completely untenable. The Coolidge 


record is not unique in Massachusetts. It is the system 
that is unique, not the man. There have been plenty of 
Republicans there who have equaled his record at the poll 
and quite a number who have exceeded it. 

There is, for instance, Senator Gillett, who has su 
mitted himself to the people for one thing or another siv 
teen times and been elected every There is 
sentative Tinkham with a record of twelve 
Governor Channing H. Cox, who, starting 
ture, ran twelve times for various offices, concluding wit} 
election twice as Others could be mentioned 
Even those Republicans who gained the Senatorship, with 
its six-year terms, have a long record of election 
—eight each for the late Senators Lodge and Crane, nine for 
John W. Weeks—with one defeat at the hands of this sams 
“Dave” Walsh, now running against Mr. Coolidge’ 
friend, Senator Butler. 

The explanation is simple. In Massachusetts more tha: 
any other place the Republican machine, well disciplined 
and strong, has developed a line of succession system t: 
which it rigidly adheres. It is known in 
“escalator system” because of the similarity of principle 
with the escalators that in some places carry the crowds 
up out of railroad stations or subways. 

If you get on the Massachusetts political escalator at 
the bottom, as a candidate for the legislature, or, as Cool 
idge did, as a candidate for alderman, and behave yourself, 
with any luck at all you are bound to get to the top. Once 
aboard the escalator, if you stand steady, don’t push those 
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in front, keep your balance, and refrain from monkeying 
with the machinery, you are sure to go on up the political 
hill. 

Any survey of Massachusetts governors and senators 
for thirty years back proves this. With almost no exceptions 
they started as members of the legislature or aldermen in 
some town, served four or five terms, went to the State 
Senate, served several terms, and finally got promoted to 
the presidency of that body. Their nomination for two 
terms as lieutenant-governor and two terms as governor 
was then traditional and a matter of course. 

No one gets to the top in Massachusetts politics except 
along the escalator route. If you get on, stand steady, 
keep your eye on the operator, you get there unless the ma- 
chinery breaks down. Mr. Coolidge is only one of many who 
have done that. He is a pure product of the escalator, and 
so is his friend, Senator Butler. 

In recent years Walsh is the only man who has upset 
the escalator. He has done it half a dozen times in the past 
fifteen years, and he narrowly missed doing it last time in 
spite of the power of the Republican engine and the speed 
at which it was run. Experience has taught the Massa- 
chusetts group that every time Dave Walsh runs there is 
real danger of an upset. They have faith in Massachusetts 
all right, but their faith wavers a little when Walsh runs. 


In the Driftway 


HE little folk have returned to Ireland. Their horns 

have been heard blowing in a clump of bushes near 
Milltown, and one fortunate listener caught a glimpse of 
a little man in red riding a little horse. The Drifter has 
no difficulty in believing this, but for the skeptical he can 
produce a newspaper dispatch clipped from a page bearing 
a story of a million-dollar robbery and another story of 
incredible diplomatic blundering, to neither of which these 
same skeptics would hesitate to give credence. But each 
man may believe what he pleases, and it pleases the Drifter 
to believe that Ireland is again one of those lands where 
strange things may happen at any time to any one, even 
a skeptic. The most complete armor of skepticism always 
leaves exposed at least a millimeter of Achilles’s heel, but 
for the discovery of it conditions must be favorable. The 
Drifter remembers an incident of his undergraduate days 
which shook, though ever so slightly, a whole citadel of 
skepticism manned by the student body. It was a spring 
evening, a hazy blue twilight, which hung a veil of vague- 
ness over the old trees on the campus in their feathery 
young leaves. All human talk and laughter sounded far 
away, and one caught oneself listening for strange other 
sounds which just eluded human ears. The entire academic 
community seemed to be strolling that evening, until a knot 
of students began to gather at a spot on the lawn under an 
ancient tree. The Drifter wandered over to see, and 
behold, it was a ring of pale toadstools which must have 
stolen up during the night and stayed unobserved during 
the busy day when people walked on paths. The group of 
embryo scientists, philosophers, and bond salesmen stood 
quietly contemplating the unbroken circumference of toad- 
Presently came a faint suggestion in a voice sub- 


7 


stools. 
dued for the occasion “It might be a fairy ring... 
and no one laughed. The next day the machine age, in the 
person of a gardener with a lawn mower, did for the fairy 


ring, and its disappearance went unnoted. But the Drits 
had glimpsed Achilles’s heel. 


* * * * * 


HERE was a Japanese student in that group who, 


wailed to the Drifter, as they strolled away, the " 


derly uneventfulness of modern life in his country, x 
talked of the badgers and the foxes whose delight i+ al 
was to play tricks on unwary travelers in the mounts 
of Japan. In the old days one never knew when even ts 
loveliest lady might suddenly and with a mocking laup 
reveal herself to be a shaggy fox. The Drifter spent », 
rest of that magic evening in a New England college +, 


listening to strange and amusing witch stories of an Ei» 
There was the sad adventure of Chokichi, « 


ern land. 
sock-maker, who one day wrapped up his lunch of rice-caj. 
and went on a pilgrimage to the mountain shrine Miyamg; 
Yama in a bad year to pray for better business. The py 
was lonely, and Chokichi was glad to meet a roguish mai: 
bound for the same shrine to pray for her sick mothe 
They proceeded together, Chokichi before and the mai: 


properly following, when a cry of pain informed Choki: 
He bent gallant 


that his companion had hurt her foot. 
to her aid, but suddenly the delicate ankle in his hz» 
became a shaggy paw, and a hairy giant sneered down; 


him. Chokichi fled precipitately into a nearby rest-houw 


where a kindly old man offered him a cup of tea and ji 
tened to his breathless tale. When Chokichi reached ¢ 
point of the hairy paw, the old man lifted his robe » 
revealed another such paw, shouting, “Was it anything |i 
this one?” This time Chokichi was enraged by the laughs 
mocking ‘him from every corner, and he fought. A hunt 
found him in the morning with a cut on his head and 
bunch of red hair in his hand. They were foxes who x 


bewitched him, messengers of the goddess of rice, [nar 


whose shrine was beyond the mountain. Chokichi ruefy! 
returned homeward to trouble the gods no more but to miz 
his own business thereafter. THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 
A Solution of the British Coal Question 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Shed the light of your countenance on the rem 
If coal is vital to the whole nati 


SIR: 
Santa Cruz Mountains. 


and if to cease mining is “an act of rebellion striking 


ordered government” (Baldwin) and “menacing the so 
order” (Asquith) and “a revolution against parliaments! 
government” (Churchill), why doesn’t the Government tal 
over the mines for the general good and save billions? ! 
seems simple to those in the mountains. 

Los Gatos, California, May 8 C. E. S. Woop 


Sara Barp FIED 


The Abolition of Food Blockades 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your editorial of April 7 on the crime that ' 
committed in widening the scope of blockade during the 
war you neglect to point out that it is supremely Brita! 
interest that a national blockade of food supplies shal! » 
be permitted. A continental Power, blockaded by sea, “ 
import food across a land border; a food-importing is! 
blockaded by sea must perish. Traditional British policy 
so sure of the invincibility of the British navy as to feel 4 
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natever makes sea-power more decisive must help Britain. 
. would be more prudent to secure Britain’s future by put- 
ie international law in such condition that no future enemy 
- group of enemies, even if triumphant at sea, would dare 
vekade Britain’s coast against corn for fear of the resent- 
@ op - of the neutral world. Better be safe than haughty. 
HMb-tgin could afford to pay almost any bill of damages for 
: sake of establishing the principle that it is always illegiti- 
tainlllmeate to blockade a nation against food. 
n th Rallard Vale, Mass., April 8 STEVEN T. BYINGTON 


a The Truth About China 


East) THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


d Sir: The American Committee for Fair Play in China, 
cakdmmehich has been functioning since June, 1925, when it issued 
Amot frst bulletin on conditions in China, will send its literature 
nat anyone requesting it. 
aid The committee, with headquarters in San Francisco, was 


rmed directly following the Shanghai affair “to give to 
mericans the uncolored truth about China, with the con- 
tion that a proper understanding between nations is the 
ly requisite to just relations and mutually helpful dealing, 





nd that out of this understanding good will come for China 
aj for the world.” 
yn Our first bulletin gave enough of historical background 












OUMMr an understanding of present conditions. Bulletin Number 2 
lMMMetches briefly the reaction of the Chinese to our movement, 
reported by Elizabeth Green, who is furnishing 
hina copy for further bulletins. 

The activities of the committee are purely educational in 
aracter. Cooperation of all persons interested in the pro- 
ption of a better understanding between the people of our 
uintry and those of our Pacific neighbor, in the spread of the 
uth without political, religious, business, or other special 
erest coloration, is invited. Any persons who will under- 
ke distribution to groups or communities will be furnished 
lietins by applying to the undersigned at 1616 Taylor Street. 

San Francisco, April 9 NATHALIA WALKER, 

Secretary, American Committee for Fair Play in China 


from 


Another Joke on the ‘‘Errand Boy’”’ 


THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: There is another “joke” on the United States that 
r. Lewis S. Gannett did not mention. In an obscure docu- 
reniq@gent known as the fundamental law of the United States 
natij™ich many people find it convenient to, and most politicians 
ignore, it is alleged that treaties require the advice and 
soigmmesent of two-thirds of the Senate. Minister MacMurray, in 


entagmmning the Ultimatum of February 16 [see The Nation, May 
t tif. 497], based his position on “treaty rights” derived from 
1s? 1901 Protocol. The protocol, however, has never received 


sanction of the United States Senate. Thus, in threaten- 
D belligerent action, the worthy Minister was talking of 
‘ELD Memething unbekannt. 

Whenever British and Japanese traders and smugglers 

into hot water in China, the United States marines are 
Ss ays there leading the march—a fact highly complimentary 
the efficiency of the Navy Department, Colonel Mitchell 
the contrary notwithstanding.” In the fracas under dis- 


* , “the United States has two cruiser gunboats, seven 
"., jggmboats, nine destroyers, two mine sweepers, one air tender 
4 one oiler...and another destroyer division from 
as lila” (the Historians’ Chronicle from Current History by 


. Mamessor Quincy Wright). Considering that once a year, at 
annual banquet of the China Society, sonorous addresses 
delivered on “the amicable relationship existing between 
sister republics of the Pacific’—a sentiment very care- 













































fully packed up and stored away during the remaining 364 
days of the year—one can only congratulate Mr. Gannett for 
his happy choice in designating the Republic as “the errand 
boy of British and Japanese imperialism.” And I wish to 
offer an award of $20 to any resident of these United States 


(as usual, aliens ineligible to citizenship excepted) who can 
produce an errand boy as solicitous of the interests of his 
master and as self-sacrificing as the American Legation at 
Peking! 


Cambridge, Maas., April 30 CHAO-YING SHILL 


The Right Books for Children 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In 
Youth, an conducting clubs and summer camps 
for boys and girls from workers’ families, a deplorable lack 
of good books The folk-lore, myth, and fairy 
tales that pass as history and the available story material 
which is either nonsensical or glorifies the go-getter and mili- 
tary hero are not suitable for those curious-minded and alert 
children. They want truth—facts—and quantities of it! So, 
we have started the big task of building up a new literature, 
a literature that will stress the heroism of 
whose victories were peace-time victories, 


our endeavor to establish a 
organization 


library for Pioneer 


was revealed. 


men and women 
whose personal sac- 
rifices were made for the good of the race, and who fought 
war, poverty, 
manifestations. 

We would therefore appreciate it if the readers of The 
Nation would send us names of any books for juveniles that 
cover the following fields: 

Science and scientists; 

Social, civic, and progressive movements and their leaders; 

Movements for religious freedom and their leaders; 

Pioneers in developing the labor movement; 

Pioneers in architecture, art, music, etce.; 

History of engineering and invention; 

Explorers and discoverers. 

Responses to this appeal should be sent to Pioneer Youth 
of America, 3 West Sixteenth Street, New York, in care of the 
undersigned. 

New York, March 31 MARJORIE WORTHINGTON, 

Secretary, Pioneer Youth Literature Committee 


intolerance, and ignorance in ali its 


Samoa Again 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I call attention to two misprints in the article 
on Samoa in your issue of April 14? In the account of the 
trial of Toeupu “but” has been substituted for “not’’; it should 
read: “The accused was judged by a court composed of a 
former court clerk, a naval officer, and a Samoan, not one of 
them a lawyer.” In fact, no one connected with the trial in 
any capacity was a lawyer. The following paragraph should 
contain, “A special school tax has (not was) paid for but one 
ordinary schoolhouse.” 

In justice to President Harding, it should be known that 
before his death he sent the following: “I am writing now to 
say that when the Congress is reassembled, the question of 
proper legislation to deal with the situation (in 
Samoa) in accordance with American ideals will be invited 
at the hands of Congress.” His death unfortunately prevented 
the fulfilment of his intention. 

Bills have, however, been introduced during the present 
month in the Senate and House respectively by Mr. Lenroot 
and Mr. Knutson “Accepting the cession to the United States 
of certain of the Samoan Islands and to provide for a tempo- 
rary (civil) government therefor.” 

Richmond, California, April 29 


American 
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The Spire 
By EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


In swine-land built from thefts a sculptured spire 
Arose, wherein two feathered-serpent priests 

Of rumor and of slander kept the feasts 

Of Envy. In a city where the liar 

Vied with the bandit, feudist in the mire 

Of fraud and broken compacts, and men as beasts 
Employed the leaven of envenomed yeasts 

For power and gold—there, even as their sire 
Destroyed, these two plucked forth the hearts of men 
And held them to the mob in ritual 

Of self-idolatry. Many a capital, 

Gargoyle, and frieze blood-stained and over-stained 
Grew caked with gore blue, green, and cardinal, 
Until the spire stank like a slaughter pen! 


First Glance 


HE dreariest and at the same time the most difficult 

history which we can set out to write is that of our 
fathers’ generation. Our own times are by one chance or 
another tolerable. Our grandfathers, and back of them our 
vaguer forefathers, may loom large through heroic light. 
But our fathers—they, alas, were merely what we have just 
ceased being ourselves, or what we once decided never to 
be and so have never been; our fathers lived in a time 
which we would rather forget. And we do forget it very 
heartily until a historian like Thomas Beer, who in “The 
Mauve Decade” (Knopf: $3.50) has restored the American 
nineties, forcibly turns us back into the mist we were for 
shaking from our eyes. Mr. Beer finds America rather 
tolerable now, what with the sophistication and the realism 
which can be proved to exist here and there. And he is 
willing to admit that in the old days there were heroes— 
outlived, perhaps, but nevertheless of greater than common 
For the nineties, however, he has little more than a 
pained look. Still he looks; and as we look with him, 
straining our eyes to make something out of the mess, we 
too experience pain. “The Mauve Decade” is not easy 
reading, nor was it easy writing. The research was diffi- 
cult enough, requiring as it did a pair of hands to stir the 
particular thick dust of an age more talked about than 
known; and Mr. Beer has fairly plunged his hands in that 
deposit. But he labored even more steadily over his style, 
which is so mannered that only a minority will understand 
it, let alone like it. I like it, though I was always aware 
that the wielder of it wavered a bit too much between the 
methods of history and of fiction. History is an art as 
fiction is an art—it has its procedure. Mr. Beer proceeds 
down two paths at once, as he did in “Stephen Crane,” 
which was both a biography and a novel. The result is 
nothing pure, and I am convinced—in spite of a multitude 
of minor excellences—nothing permanent. But it is some- 
thing rather bitterly entertaining. 

The villain of “The Mauve Decade” is vulgarity, and 
the hero is a civilization struggling through several lone 
personalities to save itself from utter suffocation. Mr. 
Beer in seven ingeniously ordered chapters displays the 
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villain’s many forms—his ignorance, his timidity, }, 
prudery, his cruelty, his unconscious guile. The evide-, 
is not so much piled as woven; we scarcely know how gr, 
a quantity of it there is until we finish. Then we yp, 
follow back the various strands—political, social, literary, 
until they meet in the crazy center which was the gen}, 















of the age. And never is there any thunder in our oe, : | 
Mr. Beer speaks most softly when his intentions are m- ind 
wicked, as when he quotes Constance Woolson as sayj.f pur 
that Louisa May Alcott had many imitators—and oe; ,. Th 







to record that she “resumed the imitation of Henry Jams 
a habit in which she so far progressed that ‘A Transplan: 
Boy’ might have been written dnd destroyed by James his. 
self.” Or when he ends a long paragraph with the ne» 
that a niece of Ada Channing Walker “married a sygy 
broker six feet three inches long.” Or when, after reporfl 
ing the opinion of “a person in a pulpit” that Harry Thus 
ton Peck had been lured “from the path of truth,” he adi: 
“No definition of truth was supplied.” Even his sayiz 
remnant is waved in with the left hand. Henry Georg 
Ambrose Bierce, Stephen Crane, Frank Norris, Harm 
Thurston Peck, William Graham Sumner, and the rest x 
equally subdued to Mr. Beer’s too precious style. The nir 
ties had no style at all. I hope the moral is not that » 
who come after have too much of that good thing. 
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Democracy Reconsidered — 
The Phantom Public. By Walter Lippmann. Harcourt, Brie fun 








and Company. $2. aches 
R. LIPPMANN’S book may be briefly summarized. geo 2 
must, he states, reject the notion that the public contr icula: 
the general affairs of society. Public opinion does not dina 2nd 
society to some clearly conceived goal. Society is not a mystiggmerent. 





































unit but an adjustment of individual purposes. Governmen: Yet i 
actually carried on by influential people who are doing particu ” I 
d his 






things and who are in constant communication with other in! 
ential people who are interested in the same particular thin 
These influential people are the insiders who perform dir 
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entific 



































executive, and specific actions. There is no single identical pul: Ww 
intervening in all questions. Each problem thus has its own h the 
of executives on the inside and its own public of interested pq 8°°8? 
sons on the outside. Each public can check from the outside «mm °#P 
in a general way the actions of the insiders. It intervenes nst th 
when a crisis occurs, and even then its aim is not at rewariggg''Y W! 
merit or at establishing justice but at removing the crisis dal unit 
public, as here defined, should confine its interest in a quest bl exp! 

to us 


only to the fact that settled rules should be enforced and % 
rules that cannot be enforced should be amended in accords 
with an agreed rule. Thus, when the validity of a rule itself 
questioned, its task is then to decide whether the rule is defect 
and who can best mend it. Open debate before the public wil: 
out the partisan insiders from the interested outsiders. 
that effectively adjust relations must be based on the assent 
those involved, hence when the dissent from, or violation of, 
existing rule is widespread the rule is most likely defective. 4 
reformation of existing rules the public will generally hav 
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rely on the Outs as opposed to the Ins. More specifically in j2 od ; 
ing disputants it will be useful for the public to observe * ea 
pe 





side is willing to submit its claim to inquiry. Sincerity, hove 
is no measure of the merits of a rule proposed. “To judge 4 
rule, then, the tests proposed here are three: Does it provide 
its own clarification? for its own amendment by consent’ 
due notice that amendments will be proposed?” When * 
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annot be applied, the public had better stand aside and not 
' For in such a case the problem is too complex for the 
“a to form judgment. It is, however, further necessary to 
concentrate the sources of power. Capitalism thus cannot be 
ht by a centralized government, for different sections of the 

: feel its effect in a different way. In regard to nationalism 

ae not confuse the interest of an oil prospector with 
= sional advantage. Then balanced relationship between gov- 

ments may be more easily attainable. In fine, this theory 
onizes that individuals are the only units, the purposes of 
. individuals the only purposes, and the best society is when 
ourposes of the individuals are best adjusted. 

The above résumé may do less than justice to a book that 
vf challenging in several respects. In contemporary American 
i ‘tical philosophy the two books of Miss Follett alone approach 
mportance the present book. As for England, Mr. Lipp- 
nn’s book may perhaps be placed on the same level with the 
+ efforts of Cole, the magnum opus of Laski, the acute criti- 
‘ of Hobhouse, and the noble edifice of the Webbs. It has been 
mpared to the “Contrat Social” of Rousseau. Rousseau set 
self to the task of analyzing the nature of authority and 
nd it to rest on consent; Mr. Lippmann, on the other hand, 
srs a criticism of the theory of consent. He aims at bringing 
e theory of democracy into somewhat truer alignment with 
nature of public opinion.” “The Phantom Public” is thus 
ther in the nature of a commentary on, or perhaps a sequel to, 
ntrat Social.” The importance of the book for political 
bory is just this: it is the most acute defense of the position 
the political pluralists yet offered in the United States. Plu- 
ism is a theory of individualism; it is a reaction from the 
tism both of the Idealists and of the older Fabians. It repre- 
tsa return to Locke. The individual, however, is viewed not 
an isolated being but as a member of various groups. To pro- 

# the individual from the Great State the pluralists demand 
Brame functional and territorial federalism. Mr. Lippmann ap- 
aches this view by a denial of the existence of a unified public 
ggmpion able to steer society toward a coherent goal. By his 
ewifameticular approach Mr. Lippmann has enforced the pluralistic 
[mw and the pluralists have at the same time won a strong 

: erent. 
; Yet in some ways Mr. Lippmann’s book may fall short. Un- 
“ the British pluralists Mr. Lippmann has not as yet trans- 
_.,afmmed his theory into institutions. Of course he intentionally 
chinamricts himself to a discussion of theory, but unless the theory 
; Jagentified with an institutional structure the task is still half 
imme. What, specifically, will be the form of organization by 
be Jm&h the insiders will adjust their functions? Shall it be other 
hil B geographical? What form of decentralized organization can 
;, me capitalism? Concretely, how is federalism achievable 
_. ogmminst the prevailing trend toward centralization? What au- 
vari ity will adjust the disputes between the decentralized func- 
al units? To answer these questions will require arduous 
s! exploration. Perhaps in the future Mr. Lippmann may 
ad to us the results of his further speculation. Again, Mr. 
_voafampmann omits to consider the common unifying force of the 
seal #ern nation-state. He considers nationalism, but only as a 
- m of disorder.” Yet it assuredly does tend to soften the 
wijiqge'ities of particular purposes and the clash of functional 
7 It does establish a common ground between Mr. Hender- 
knd Mr. Winston Churchill and between Mr. Mellon and Mr. 


























ay mann. For the nation-state is a secular and non-economic 
ve. f nization. To follow Mr. Lippmann, there exist in each of 
hall problems of education, or coal-mining, or immigration a dis- 
is jo body of insiders and a public of interested outsiders. Yet 


vo tae “Sts also an interest on the part of the entire American 
howe’ (© Perpetuate a particular type of civilization. This inter- 
= odifies the nature of these problems and a change in the 
cide of the problems may make inevitable also a change in the 
‘ont! suggested. To be sure, any explanation of society which 
> teo take account of citizenship is not wholly adequate. 








However, to the bulk of its readers Mr. Lippmann’s book 
will be less significant as a technical presentation of a theory 
of the state than as a general discussion of the limited compe- 
tence of public opinion. It has, of course, long been recognized 
that public opinion does not govern. All that it does, or can do, 
is to favor or oppose general tendencies. In England and the 
United States this, in fine, is what the electorate does in a gen 
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It then virtually €3 
to govern it out of two , each set professing alle- 
giance to a slightly different politi faith. It 


of this fact that makes such real leads 


eral election. one set of party leaders 
competing 
is a realization 
f European democracy 
MacDonald ispicious of the initiative and referer 
dum. While the place of public opinion 
generally recognized, yet the 

mann will make it 


as Ramsay 
in a democracy is now 
Lipp 
tp] 


ingenuity 


penetrating diagnosis of Mr 
till more obvious and « The 
vanity of the populace 
But in the future it will be more difficult even for 
of buncombe as Llo, 


herent 


of demagogues is as unlimited as the 


such makers 
vd George to attribute to the masses omni 


competence in solving all the riddle 


of the universe or to con 
found the judgment of 51 per cent of the mob with divine 
purpose. Lewis Rockow 


Our Island Story 


Rough Justice. By C. E 


; Montague. 
Company. $2. 


, 
Page and 


Doubleday, 


HERE are phrases famous in literature whose greatness 
as expression is only thrown into higher relief by the fact 
that we have come to regard with a certain irony the thing 
expressed. “The happy warrior” and “our rough island story” 
are great because they embody so completely the mood whic! 
called them forth—because, like the mood, they 
themselves the germ of that complacency which comes to full 
and ridiculous flower in the most fatuous self-sufficiencies of 
Kipling. With a certain marvelous adequacy they imply both 
England’s greatness and England’s deficiency; they revea! 
her elevation of soul, while at the same time their consc! 
rectitude prepares the way for “the white man’s burden.” 
It was of such phrases, of their nobility and their fatu 
that I was continually reminded in reading this much-heralde { 
novel. The title itself is singularly expressive, for it suggest 
the characteristic British feeling that justice is all the more 
manly for being rough and a little incomplete, and it fore 
shadows precisely Mr. Montague’s intention to take up the 
tradition where Tennyson left it. He 


include in 


has written a 


novel, 
but his story is a fable and his book an argument. His chief 
purpose is to show that contemporary Engiand and con- 


temporary Englishmen are still, for all their defects, a worthy 
part of “our rough island story’; and though his novel is 
not, as a novel, very good, nor his point of view one with 
which I have much temperamental sympathy, he has suc- 
ceeded in saying with considerable skill what he wished to 
say. “Rough Justice” is a capital expression of the faith of 
those who believe that England, with all her faults, is still 
the cradle of the only virtue—a pure and a courageous heart— 
that really counts. 

To be sure a great deal of water has flowed under bridges 
since the Victorian optimists seemed so entirely natural and 
complete. The current of the times forces the staunchest 
of intelligent patriots into moments of bitterness and into a 
realization of the fact that there are spots neither green nor 
pleasant in the famous isle; but in opposition to those, like 
Wells and Shaw, who would scrap the Great Tradition in toto 
there are those who would salvage it, and among them Mr. 
Montague takes his stand. For the public schools, once the 
nurseries of virtue, he has little good to say; for staff officers 
and statesmen he has scant regard, and war has its incidents 
which are not a proper part of glorious adventure. But the 
heart of the people is sound, and when his well-born hero takes 
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the hand of one of his servants as a sign of a tacit agreement 
to stand side by side in the ranks of war, he sees in that act 
a symbol of the hope of civilization. Cricket is no longer at 
once the perfect discipline for life and the type of its high- 
est activities; labor has its rights and the ruling classes are 
not perfect in unselfish devotion to the common cause; but 
Englishmen are still Englishmen, not brilliant perhaps—and 
just see what cowards all the brilliant people in this story 
turn out to be—but still possessed of “the sane earthen humor, 
the plodding mother-wit that always arrived at the end, the 
gruff old good temper in keeping discipline and enduring it— 
all the traits that had saved England so many times, when 
leaders had faltered or luck failed.” Others may think things 
out, but an Englishman’s forte is action. He does the duty 
nearest him, even when it happens to involve blowing up a 
few millions who are doing the same thing, and thinks about 
it afterward, if at all. Of course Jesus was right, but then 
“I’m for denying him, honest, this time, and fighting it out, 
and then, when we are out of this hole, we might see what 
can be done!” The italics and the exclamation point are mine. 
They furnish the only commentary which I can make upon 
the adequacy of the Great Tradition, for this speech of the 
hero reveals the confessed inadequacy of the honest heart 
to do more than muddle through, and I, for one, should prefer 
to see the clear head given a chance for once, if only by way 
of a change. 

Mr. Montague writes well, though often a little too much 
like a man who has been praised for his style, and occasion- 
ally, in the earlier parts dealing with his hero’s childhood, he 
writes like one who knows he has been called “whimsical.” 
Instead of saying simply that the child had’ begun to talk he 
must say that “by that time Auberon was putting the tongue 
of Shakespeare to fairly free, if inexact, use’; but the chief 
defect of his novel as a novel is the glassy perfection of his 
hero and heroine. She is completely in the tradition of the 
Meredithian goddess, and he is too chronically manly, too 
absolutely certain upon every occasion to “behave like a 
thoroughbred,” to “do the decent thing,’ and to play cricket. 
From childhood on through love and war, he never, it ap- 
pears, had a single flicker of thought that was not worthy, 
and when in the last paragraph the two paragons reach their 
embrace: “She returned with a sort of humble fervor the 
mighty love hug of the Adam-like lover whose whole and un- 
wasted estate of passion was still his to bring a bride. So 
the two unconscious emblems of all that had saved England in 
war and had now saved her in peace stood enlaced, each of 
them freed at last from every care but the fear of not being 
worthy of the other.” It is at the adjective “unconscious” 
that I balk. Emblems they undoubtedly are, but they have 
been throughout the book, I fear, too completely aware of the 
fact ever to be quite human. 

JOSEPH Woop KRUTCH 


Dostoevski and the Intellectuals 


Dostoevsky. By André Gide. Translated from the French 
With an Introduction by Arnold Bennett. Knopf. $2.50. 
N intellectual is a man who talks about a woman as a good 
mother or a careful wife or a horrid vampire or a con- 
scientious voter or a flapper, but never by any chance as a 
woman. By the same token an intellectual is a critic who talks 
about Dostoevski as a moralist or a queer Russian or a literal 
believer in the gospels or a prophet, but hardly by any chance 
as a novelist. The whole performance takes on the air of a 
keeper explaining an elephant as a big-hearted animal or an 
horrendous monster and failing to mention the specific attri- 
butes which make an elephant formidable and set him off from 
every other creature. The keeper even finds it necessary to 
apologize that the beast isn’t a bear (like Tolstoi) or a brave 


alley cat (like Gorki) or a helpful St. Bernard do, 

Tchekhov); the great monster is unfortunately only ay , 
phant. It is a sad thing, ladies and gentlemen; he is a . Ia 
and disturbing apparition, but as educated naturalists yw, ie 
make the best of a bad behemoth. M. Gide is not quite co», 
whether he should be a keeper explaining a queer beas: ,, 
naturalist interested in the elephant just because the creaty,. 
an elephant. He begins very well with observations a; . 


found and true as anything ever said of Dostoevski; },;, 
ward the end he goes in heavily for praise of the great Ry, 


for a belief in the gospels and a distrust of the intellect g,; 


trust in humility. Perhaps no critic has ever made sg» lus 


an analysis of Dostoevski’s ideas or so brilliantly attacked », 
mon errors about the major novels. At the very first yoy ; 
cover sentences revealing M. Gide’s probing intelligence. 


He never approaches a question from the abstr 
ideas never exist for him but as functions of his chara 
... it is impossible to distinguish whether a charac: 
philosophy postulates his suicide or his suicide his p}y. 
losophy ...even if his characters lacked the depths 
thought that lie behind them, and around them, I belijey. 
that Dostoevski would still be the greatest of all novelis:s 

. if I seek to know what part mind plays in Dostoevs 
novels, I realize that its power is demonic .. . Dostoevs} 
is not a thinker but a novelist ... feelings, thoughts 
passions are never presented in the pure state. He never 
isolates them. 


After so impressive an exordium you hope that M. Gide 
do more than just analyze and explain. You hope that hey 
somehow and by some magic of his own translate the g 
characters so that you will learn not just their motives 
even more the contour and magnitude of their being. Al] 
way through M. Gide calls Stavrogin a strange and ter 
creation, but never once does he make you shudder with; 
vision of the appalling gulf where Stavrogin moves throug: 
thick darkness. On every page you learn Dostoevski’s m: 
but hardly once do you come in any contact with his % 
Again and again one recalls the wonderful pages wherein }j 
dleton Murry in his book on Dostoevski gives back the sha 
of Stavrogin and Svidrigailov and the Karamazovs. 

It is astonishing enough that a Frenchman should th 
so clear a light into the echoing abysms and the maze of hii 
caverns repeating their patterns like the corridors of a haun 
dream. It is just as astonishing that a Frenchman shoull 
perfectly understand the almost absolute difference bet 
Latin and Russian fiction. No wonder Turgenev has als 
been the darling of French critics! He has form and elegi 
like a vase. He has none of that vast and unfolding nightm 
web which has made so many nations recoil from Dost 
like elegant blue-bottles before the coiled horror of a net: 
tered by a hidden spider. One must therefore honor and pm 
M. Gide because he doesn’t go in for graceful lamentations: 
Dostoevski’s pluralistic universe where heaven and hell li 
one single timeless moment of revelation. 

Even after he has begun so well M. Gide cannot keep ! 
from the seduction of “ideas”; and so instead of telling! 
about Dostoevski’s men and women he goes shooting big ¢4 
like Nietzsche and Ibsen and William Blake. He can 
everything but philosophy. He desires, oh, so ardently, to™ 
you love the strange Russian for believing in the gospels 
may or it may not be true; but in itself it is no argumet! 
the greatness of the novels. How can M. Gide accept so eat 
Dostoevski’s apparent pleas for humility and purificatix 
suffering without realizing that the most memorable ar! 
during characters are always those who are not purii# 
suffering? What if M. Gide is right in saying that 
Dostoevski the intellect leads straight into hell and the 
straight into heaven? Such a comforting assurance }! 
reconciles us to the rather obvious fact of Dostoevski’s ¢ 
mous power in presenting hell (as in Ivan’s story and his 
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. in “The Brothers Karamazov”) so that we are forced to 

a that Dostoevski (with Milton) really felt most at home 

ItqRne camp Of the enemy. Such characters as Father Zossima 

Alyosha Karamazov may indicate the profound goodness of 

eallm-oevski’s heart. Yet Dostoevski himself nowhere deliberately 

es that Alyosha’s heaven and Raskolnikov’s exile should 

tur must be sought in preference to the fateful dooms of Svidri- 
» and Ivan Karamazov and Stavrogin. 

the fearful hinterlands of Dostoevski’s 

\UStigilmleed too hard going for M. Gide’s kindly soul. 


world 
He can argue 


Dut 5 Perhaps 
I 


an{fmyently for William Blake; but he does not do much more 
» ly stand outside the house and talk with a charming wisdom. 
) doesn’t really go as our guide down the moldering stairs 
0 4M into the interminable cellars hooded in a terrible darkness 


ever and again with lightning flashes revealing shapes and 
pries coiled over a deep gulf down which we fall toward the 
ledges of an elemental night. 

DONALD DOUGLAS 


Confessions Without Confession 


Confessions of a Capitalist. By Ernest J. P. Benn. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. $5. 
IS book might much better be called “The Case of the 
Entrepreneur” than “The Confessions of a Capitalist”; 
jts author is first, last, and always a business man and only 
entally a capitalist, and the book contains no word of 
ession or apology except in its title. As an active, efficient 
mess man, Sir Ernest Benn enjoys business and believes in 
artily. Out of an extensive business experience he brings 
alth of evidence to support his view: “As I see it, the only 
of securing better conditions or a higher standard of liv- 
not only for the workers but for the people as a whole, 
e increase and encouragement of a competent class of busi- 
men working for the common good on competitive and 
d@idualistic lines.” As a frank revelation of the mind and 
philosophy of a money-making publisher, the book is ex- 
ely interesting; and it is valuable, too, for its detailed 
» udmement of the various operations by which its author has 
¢ age gains and losses over a period of a third of a century. 
_ M@aiming literary merit, it is full of quotable sentences. Not 
by, long time has there appeared a more able and suggestive 
,,-flmmse of the existing economic order. Its author speaks that 
ig mb he knows, and testifies that which he has seen. Conse- 
pe tly he writes a good book. 
chtnmOf course it is partial; it gives little attention to the seamy 
~ s omof our present economic arrangements. Mr. R. H. Tawney 
ail up as “a wholly unpractical and inexperienced visionary 
Py who in America would be pitied” (though he happens to 
ons age been the outstanding figure of the Institute of Politics at 
1] jegamstown a couple of years ago). What we really need is 
omic writers “whose object is the study and defense and 
.»sq@mesion of the existing order of things, who are impressed 
ling 4 the wonderful strides that have already been made in the 
ie a lt work of civilization, and who believe that in the ex- 
in re@gence of the past are to be found the fact and the wisdom 
to na Which the progress of the future may be assured.” Trade 
js es are an invention of the Evil One. Social legislation, 
mente On the fallacy that things must be done for people and 
y them, is ruining England, while the United States, for 








atti (8 so dreadfully American, is the ideal economic land of 
and and tomorrow. Indeei, Sir Ernest out-Carvers Pro- 
rifiet Carver himself in his admiration for us and our ways, 
hat ords and our thrift and our “efficiency.” “In a word, 


hole force of public opinion in America is directed to 
ing people how to push. Our public opinion, on the con- 
, Seems to be concerned with teaching our people how to 
It is familiar doctrine, the gospel of Judge Gary and 











































the successful business man, but it is set forth with a verve 
and enthusiasm, with a wealth of detailed instances, and with 
a lack of apology and cant that make it good reading. It is 
an excellent document for the study of business and the busi- 
ness man. HENRY RAYMOND MUSSEY 


Mr. Cabell’s Problem 


The Silver Stallion. By James Branch Cabell. Robert M 
McBride and Company. $2.50. 

flee soul of John Sumner and the shade of Maurice Hewlett 
must have rejoiced when Mr. Cabell in “Straws and 

Prayer-Books” hinted that the scandalous Biography of his 


multiform hero was at last ended; correct morality and correct 
medieval scholarship would henceforth be safe from « 
But, alas, in that very 
introduce elements of the 
Anavalt and Holden, so that a 
foreseen the worst. In truth, there is no pos 
3iography because Mr. Cabell, alone of living 
with an eternal hero, present since the dawn of literature, the 
central figure of all comedy whether named Manuel, 
Peer Gynt, Candide, Don Juan, Falstaff, or Sancho Panza, man 
the eternal compromiser, who never stakes his all on any issue, 
who never breaks because he always bends. The comic 
invulnerable and far heart of 
romantic tragedian because he knows, as the romanticist does 
not, that life is greater than any particular events of life and 
that an internal standard of self-preservation is worth all the 
external attachments in the world. 

Mr. Cabell’s romanticism is mainly on the surface. The 
mellifluous unreal names and strange adventures of his char 
acters, the outlandish pagan gods he loves, the thaumaturgists, 
fiends, and monsters as well as the frail and lovely damsela of 
his fancy are alike embroidery upon his central universal! 
theme. At heart he is much more of a classicist, as is shown 
by the carefully carved sentences without a superfluous word, 
the carefully plotted structure of each novel, the clear dis 
crimination between dreams and reality even while he seems to 
hesitate between them, and the clear-sighted chastening humor 
at the opposite pole from romantic self-delusion. Classicism, 
curiously enough, has always been more evident in American 
than in British literature, but it has usually been of an anemic 
type; Mr. Cabell is our first classicist to have 
juices all in working order. 

Your true Cabellist needs to be told none of this, and he 
rejoices to find the old themes and old characters reappearing 
in “The Silver Stallion’—Jurgen, Manuel, Horvendile, Kosh- 
chei, Satan, and best of all that glorious bald-headed Coth for 
whom, in “Jurgen,” Hell was not hot enough. To be sure, the 
whole crowd, bald-headed Coth, pot-bellied Jurgen, cock-eyed 
Manuel, and the innumerable tall ones, tall Anavalt, tall Gonfal, 
tall Holden, and the rest, and all the brainless beautiful 
females from Radegonde to Dorothy, utter their diverse senti- 
ments with a single voice, being nothing, one is tempted to pun, 
but different emanations in a modern Cabala. But while the 
schoolboy may be satisfied with the Legend of the Red Cross 
Knight as a fair sample of the “Faerie Queene,” the 
judicious reader weeps for the lost or unwritten books. Just 
so the lover of Cabell feels that he cannot have too much of 
so good a thing. Each character and each incident adds some- 


yrruption 
volume Mr. Cabell ha 


i the imnudence to 


new legend in the adventures of 
shrewd prophet might have 
ible end to the 

writers, deals 


Jurgen, 


nero 18 
closer to the 


man than the 


his glands and 


more 


thing to the unending Biography, and even the oft-repeated 
philosophical commentaries seem like musical motifs in a long 
Not for the true Cabellist who years ago watched 
these characters develop in Virginia and then gradually trans- 
plant themselves to the freer atmosphere of a mythical French 
province in a mythical thirteenth century, but for the great 
uninitiated multitude outside the inner shrine is a sort of brief 


symphony. 
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Who’s Who in Poictesme provided by the author at the begin- 
ning of this volume and a Compendium of Leading Historical 
Events added at the end. 

This Comedy of Redemption is the best of the whole 
series in point of variety and breadth of interest. It tells of 
how the goodly fellowship of the Silver Stallion was broken 
up after their leader Manuel had ridden into the West with 
Grandfather Death, and how during the pious regime of his 
successor, the Countess Niafer, one by one its members left 
Poictesme, Gonfal to snatch by his wits three years of pleasure, 
Miramon Lluagor to cause a cosmic disturbance which all but 
overthrew Koshchei the Deathless, Coth to seek his lost master 
and find adventures suitable to the father of Jurgen, Guivric 
to lose his soul in exchange for that of Glaum-without-Bones, 
Kerin to read all the books in the world with little profit, and 


as it is scattered over the United States. It is ar 
answer to those who imagine that all our newcomers 
gate in the great cities. For here we find on the |,; 
mian, Italian, Pole, Rumanian, and numerous othe: 
the older German and Norwegian stocks. And ws 
redeeming land which native Americans have aba: 
will not subdue—we find them through industry and 
establishing a new frontier. 


How Music Grew. By Marion Bauer and Ethel Peyser, y 
an introduction by William J. Henderson. G, Pp; 
nam’s Sons. $4.50. 

This history of music for the young is stronger 
ends than most grown-up histories. It begins by showin, 
place of music in the life of primitive peoples, to whom : 

“not a luxury but a daily need.” At the other end the; 














































Donander, by a slight mistake on the part of the angels, to be ; oll 
' a : , furnishes one of the best short surveys of modern mug; rable 
transported to the excitements of Valhalla while his disap- ‘ é aa : 
; ‘ Booed written. In spite of an over-positiveness in matters of: es f 
pointed pagan adversary is taken to the Christian Heaven. Of ; aig 
' me aae “eee and an over-popularized style, it is another of those book; is c 
the whole fellowship only the pedantic Kerin, and Ninzian, a é a apie : : 
‘ ? children, like “The Story of Mankind,” which are a g subje 
half-hearted emissary of Satan, live on at the end in reformed i ales dln Th 
Poictesme, where Dame Niafer has developed the legend of bhis 
Manuel the Redeemer with such success that in imitation of his The Language of Advertising. By John B. Opdycke, » fy 
non-existent saintly virtues the people have become kind and Pitman and Sons. $3.50. ~~ 
merciful and dull. The author of this morocco-bound, gilt-edged book ; 
The last chapter is well entitled Where All Ends Per- the business faculty of New York University. He writ 
plexedly. And it is perhaps hardly fair that the writer should slogans like “insight, outlook, and uplift,” “expression fo 
be reproached with this avowed perplexity which yet runs pression,” or, as he describes it, he “wages warfare with » 
through the whole series of his works. He has never been in order to make them warble winningly to the wallets o 
able to decide whether the function of imagination is to pro- world.” He believes that “we are born with Shakesperien 
vide an escape from reality or to provide ideals for reality. our very souls,” and that Keats “made of himself the pyar 
His clear intelligence delights in truth while yet he perceives logical ancestor of the author of Golden Glow Tea.” = 
the indubitable fact that belief in all manner of absurdities is rates 
often beneficial. The tendencies toward hero-worship and to- Paris on Parade. By Robert Forrest Wilson. The Bobb. at 
ward the ridicule of hero-worship are equally strong in him. rill Company. $5. rtory. 
So, like his own Jurgen, “content to compromise,” he sits grace- The Gay City. By Arthur Phillips. Brentano’s. $1.75. Be... 
fully now on one horn of the dilemma, now on the other, or It used to be that guide and travel books told us abor fm 
leaps back and forth with such agility that one forgets the museums and the cathedrals, the money system and the} oar 
dilemma and applauds the artistry. Whether he will ever rates. The visitor was left to discover for himself queer gm... 
solve his problem is one of the problems for the future to solve. ners, quaint restaurants, the night life, and for that mg, 
Meanwhile no other writer has presented it quite so clearly or most of the day life too. But the wheel of fashion has tu bd wi 
created such winning advocates on either side, no other has so 29d nowadays a book on Paris may contain almost any. 
fully realized all the possibilities in this great phase of the  ©xcept sober information on serious subjects. That is the i. spi 
human comedy. ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES of book these two volumes are—or aren’t. Mr. Wilsorj oy 
much the better written and the more discerning. His ¢ * 
ters on Americans in Paris are especially good, and the! abe 
Books in Brief trations by A. G. Warshawsky reproduce in an intimate | fully 
. the look and the feel of Paris. Books like these make exc 
Some Cycles of Cathay. By William Allen White. University reading before one goes over or after he gets back, but in gq” 
of North Carolina Press. $1.50. itself the visitor will still carry about the streets (as 4 that 
Mr. White has made a meager book on a provocative sub- concealed as possible) the red-covered Baedeker or the! of s 
ject. His thesis is that the United States has passed through § bound Hachette. hes 
three important cycles or stages, in general those of revolu- ee 
tion, of anti-slavery, and of populism, each of them a part of Social Struggles and Thought. By M. Beer. Translatt “age 
the larger cycle of democratic growth among English-speaking H. J. Stemming. Small, Maynard and Company. ¢ dly i 
peoples, and the whole merging in “a still greater cycle of In this, the fourth volume of his “General History ‘° Te 
development known rather loosely as Christian civilization.” Socialism and Social Struggles,” the author sketches the ing" to 
Unfortunately for those to whom the thesis might seem worth trial revolution and the reactions it produced both in th I tak 
examining, Mr. White’s treatment of it is superficial, his lan- and in political movement in England, France, and Gem penetr 
guage often undignified, and his thought a mixture of plati- up to 1850. be fur 
tudes and benevolent generalizations. The writer of the jacket In 
advertisement promises that the book “will prove most inter- Isabella Stewart Gardner and Fenway Court. By Morris ijmes b 
esting and stimulating” to such as are “interested in currents ter. Houghton Mifflin Company. $6. ae 
as Nal 


of modern thought and tendencies,” but to most serious read- 


An account by the director of the Gardner must” 
ers the book is not likely to seem worth while. , 


Fenway Court, Boston, of the career of a lifelong pa@jmtrue | 
the arts—and incidentally an artist herself, although she 43M" con: 
painted a picture or wrote a symphony. Mrs. Gardner Mave r 
the first years of her long life in shocking Boston soci the 
her daring and originality and making friends with Qwith \ 
great man and woman she could find and many who ¥ ly ca 
become great through her generosity, and the latter yeqof “7 

> OF 


On New Shores. 
pany. $4. 
Konrad Bercovici has a passion for people and is known 

for his picturesque presentation of immigrant life in New 
York City. In the present volume he pictures immigrant life 


By Konrad Bercovici. The Century Com- 
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sing with the help of a large fortune and much expert 
a one of the finest private art collections in the world. 
Carter succeeds admirably in describing a rich and vivid 
+on capricious personality, a woman who could count 
a her friends Henry Adams, Charles Eliot Norton, James 
cil Whistler, Anders Zorn, Karl Muck, Paderewski, and 
ry James, to name only a few. 





Life and Letters of Anton Tchekhov. Translated and 
P > edited by S. S. Koteliansky and Philip Tomlinson. 
George H. Doran Company. $6. 
These letters number some three hundred, and are a selec- 
from the six volumes of Chekhov’s correspondence edited 
; sister and completed just before the revolution. The 
nt work by no means breaks fresh ground, since the inde- 
Usi rable Mrs. Garnett made a compilation from the same 
of ulibces five years ago, and only recently Mr. Louis S. Friedland 
is country assembled Chekhov’s private communications on 
coimmsubject of his own writings and on literary topics gener- 
There is a good deal of duplication in these three books, 
this does not seriously injure the value of the present book, 
h fulfils its purpose of showing us en pantouffles a rare 
st and a fine artist. 


th Drama 


Senorita Nora 


PWR AT the oldest situations of romantic comedy can still be 
made to yield their quota of charm and amusement is 
trated anew by the pleasant little piece which the com- 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse has just added to its 
rtory. “The Romantic Young Lady,” translated from the 
nish of G. Martinez Sierra, has nothing fresher to offer 
7 iy of plot than the old, old story of the sentimental girl 
ee accidentally meets her favorite hero (in this case a 
ntic novelist), who suffers a temporary disillusion, and 
then marries him after all; but it is both written and 


1S Td with such spontaneous good humor that it furnishes a 





m htful and light-hearted evening. 

‘ls s spite of the fact that today all drama is broadly inter- 
tis nal and in spite of the fact that Sierra’s story has served 
the rs of every nationality, his temperament remains just 
la iently Spanish to give to his piece a slightly and de- 
sal fully exotic bouquet. There is a bubbling liveliness about 


 pgmection and dialogue, a lyric bravado in his romantic pas- 
MB, that reveal his Southern blood; and even the very slight 
the | of social criticism which the composition includes be- 
the humorous conservatism of the gallant South. To 
eroine, who likes to fancy herself a little advanced, her 
slatel other, relict of three husbands whom she has loved 
y §fmeedly in their turn, remarks: “You new women, my dear, 
iston to revolt against the tyranny, but we, in our day, were 
he ingot to be revenged occasionally upon the tyrants”; and 
» th I take it, is the Spanish philosophy. In these days Ibsen 
Gernampenetrated even to Spain, but the Senorita Noras still find 
bre fun to melt in their lovers’ arms than to slam decisive 
In the North, Puritanism and Emancipation are the 
yrris Memes between which the pendulum swings; in the South 
illates between Religious Ecstasy and Wordly Wisdom; 
usefm™ees hard for a Spaniard to be merely earnest as it is for 
true Nordic to be anything else. 
she 4a" connection with the performance I cannot but remark, 
net Smave remarked several times before, both upon the variety 
Océ the programs at the Neighborhood offer and upon the 


ith with which the tone or mood of each work is almost in- 
o Wy caught, whether the piece require the exquisite fan- 
 yeaof “The Little Clay Cart,” the grim seriousness of 


or the half-mocking, half-melting romanticism of the 


present piece. This art of creative interpretation, an art 


which depends quite as much upon the sensitive direction of 
the whole as upon individual performances, is not one which 
calls attention to itself. Its essential characteristic is to be 
so obviously right as to seem 
rather than it 


in order to perceive its 


inevitable, and it is its absence 
presence which is most readily perceived. But 
importance one need only compare 
one of the Neighborhood productions with, for example, the 
new “Importance of Being Earnest” (Comedy Theater), now 
being offered by the usually competent Actors’ Theater. This 
latter is funny, as it cannot help being, and it is not, ir 

acted; but aside from the Alvernon of 


one sense, ‘ } 
teginald Owen and a bit contributed by Gerald Hammer a 


badly 


Lane, not one of the roles is given more than an intelligent 
reading. Faced with a play which is not conventional drama or 
conventional farce or conventional anything else but, instead, 


completely sui generis, the actors have been able to do nothing 


except play it as though it were one or the other of these 


things. They have been able to invent no style to correspond 
to the unique mood of the play; and yet, I would wager, the 
members of the Neighborhood company could manage to achieve 
some combination of pace, intonation, and gesture which would 
make them melt into the mood of the play. In “The Romanti 
Young Lady” all the performances are excellent, but that 
not the most important thing; each is not merely good bu 
good in the same way, so that even if the piece were played 
in some unknown tongue, its spirit would be communicated 
That can only be the result of real acting and real direction 
“Bad Habits of 1926” (Greenwich Village Theater) is an 
intimate review performed with great energy by a group of 
unknowns, but it never reaches any great hilarity 
JoserpH Woop Krutcu 








An announcement of The Nation's second Student 


Workers’ Contest will be found on page iv of this issue 
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THE THEATRE GUILD Presents 


AT MRS. BEAM’S 


A 
with ALFRED LUNT, LYNN FONTANNE, JEAN CADELL, 
HELEN WESTLEY, HENRY TRAVERS AND OTHERS 


GUILD THEATRE, Matinee’ THURS. ‘and’ SATS 2:30 


and 2:30 














THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE  », {224 5! 


Drydock 7516 

Repértoire for May 
Every Tues., Wed. and Thurs. Eves Every Fri., Sat. and Sun. Eves. and 
and Wednesday Matinees 


The DYBBUK 


Saturday Matinees 


THE ROMANTIC 
YOUNG LADY 
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DEBATE ON VACCINATION 
The Hon. Senator Mr. ALEXANDER MARKY, 
WM. L. LOVE, M.D., and former editor of 
of New York State Senate, Pearson's Magazine 


Aeloian Hall, at 8:30 P. M., Sunday, May 23 
**IS VACCINATION A MENACE TO HEALTH?” 
Mr. MARKY says: “YES!” Senator LOVE says: “NO!” 
Buy your tickets early to insure hearing this vital issue discussed 
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Should Germany Have Colonies? 


By FREDERICK KUH 


Berlin, April 30 

ERMANY’S recovery of part of her lost colonies is 

rapidly becoming an acute international question. 
Until approximately a year ago the German press was pre- 
occupied, to the exclusion of more remote issues, with such 
burning problems as the Ruhr invasion, stabilizing the 
currency, and balancing the budget. As soon as these ob- 
stacles were surmounted newspapers and periodicals began 
turning their attention to the colonies. For the first time 
since the war the press sent special correspondents into 
former German territory in Africa and the South Seas. 
The biggest German motion-picture concern, the Ufa, dis- 
patched an expedition to the African ex-colonies and the 
resultant film, itself calculated to revive colonial yearnings, 
was accompanied throughout its exhibition in Germany by 
a lecturer who emphasized the propagandist motive of this 
imperialist travelogue. 

Locarno came. And at Locarno Luther and Strese- 
mann discussed the return of German colonies with Cham- 
berlain and Briand. The topic was revived during conver- 
sations at the still-born session of the League in March. 
Germany was definitely tossing her hat into the international 
colonial ring. } 

Not only in Germany but also abroad the question was 
obtaining more and more space in the newspaper columns. 
Idyllic South Sea romance yielded to cold business talk as 
evinced in the well-informed Hamburger Fremdenblatt of 
March 31. “After a year of vain chattering,” said this 
publication, “the moment has arrived for Germany to make 
a tangible proposal to France and England.” The Fremden- 
blatt, which frequently reflects the views of the German 
Foreign Office, reminded its readers that the Togo and 
Kamerun mandates could most easily be released to Ger- 
many. In this connection, it was suggested that an inter- 
national colonial conference might produce a successful so- 
lution. When the German delegates go to Geneva for the 
World Economic conference, concluded the Fremdenblatt, 
they should carry a definite program for the return of 
colonies in their pockets. 

In England the newspapers began to devote increased 
attention to the question. And the French press suddenly 
turned to Britain with the proposal that France should re- 
lease Togo and Kamerun to Germany, in return for which 
France would receive compensation among England’s Afri- 
can mandates. Ironically, this suggestion for a wholesale 
barter of human lives emanated from a newspaper which 
ealls itself L’Homme Libre. 

Then came the speech which Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, in- 
fluential president of the Reichsbank, delivered before the 
Colonial Society on March 24. He described what he termed 
a new colonial policy for Germany, which was to evade the 
pitfalls of imperialism. “The struggle for raw materials,” 
he said, “plays a larger role than ever in the relations of 
the world Powers.” Hence Germany must regain a field 
for colonial activity as soon as possible, both in order to 
secure raw materials and to obtain an outlet for her surplus 


population. He proposed a reversion to the ancient method 


of chartered companies, “great private, privileged, coly 
enterprises.” 

“What Europe needs,” asserted Dr. Schacht, “js 4 
Mayflower, which shall lead us away from poverty and 4 
to a new, free land, where energy, strength, and faith 
God may rebuild the peaceful happiness of civilizgs: 
Finally, he proposed that a police force be establish; 
protect the new German pilgrims and their God-fegs 
chartered companies. 

The growing readiness of England and France ;; 
store a portion of her former colonies to German; 
evidently aroused no misgivings in Dr. Schacht’s P 
True, this change in the attitude of Germany’s ex-er 
is a public retraction of the falsehood on the basis of y; 


the Allies annexed the German colonies—namely, that ¢ 


many was less qualified to administer them than the Ey; 
Powers. Obviously, however, if England and Frang 


willing to grant colonies to Germany soon, it is because 4 


may need German support to prevent the collapse of 
colonial system everywhere. 

Dr. Schacht has restricted himself to economic co 
erations. It is not here necessary to acknowledge the 
man achievements in fighting tropical epidemics nor t 
tribute to the magnificent work of Professor Robert i 
in combating diseases in the colonies. Such scientific ¢ 
are also possible without colonial expansion. 
then, is whether Dr. Schacht’s economic contention: 
correct. 

Germany’s colonial history itself completely re 
Dr. Schacht’s arguments. Throughout the thirty yea 
German colonial activity the colonies were an economi: 
bility, not an asset, to Germany. Far more capital was: 
into the German colonies than was ever recovered. \ 
over, the crux of the problem for Germany today woul 
the acquisition of capital for colonial development. |! 
colonies failed to pay before the war, when capital cou 
borrowed at 5 or 6 per cent, what would be the inves 
chance of deriving profits from colonies nowadays 
loans exacting 10 and 12 per cent interest? 

Was the loss of the colonies really such an econ 
blow to Germany? In the last pre-war year the! 
trade of all German colonies with the fatherland amo 
to $27,000,000—and this figure represented exactly one 
of one per cent of Germany’s total foreign trade. Ru! 
was one of the most valuable products Germany gained} 
her colonies. In 1913—the most thriving colonial ¥ 
Germany imported 2,700 tons of crude rubber from her 
nies; this would cover about one-fourteenth of her pr 
requirements. Equivalent figures regarding another 
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colonial product are even more striking; in 1913 Gem 


imported 478,000 tons of cotton, of which only 1,300 
came from her colonies. 

The suggestion, then, that Germany’s need for ra¥ 
terials might be assuaged through the recovery of her 
nies seems almost ribald. The raw materials which 
many requires—iron ore, copper, cotton, wool, ra¥ 
hides, rubber, oil, phosphate, and tobacco—either di 
exist in the former German colonies or exist 
insignificant quantities. 

As Dr. Schacht remarked, the struggle for ra¥ 
terials is dominating international relations. Under‘ 
circumstances the Powers can scarcely be expected " 
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tarily to deliver to Germany colonies which yield the coveted 
raw materials. It is far more likely that Germany will be 
tendered a “prestige colony,” comprising a couple of 
cocoanut palms, a few crocodiles, and some sand dunes. 

When Dr. Schacht refers to the ex-colonies as an outlet 
for Germany’s excess population, he rhetorically rushes in 
where his countrymen corporeally fear to tread. Science 
has not yet rendered possible the settlement of Western 
Europeans in the tropics on a scale even remotely resem- 
bling that which would be necessary for the attainment of 
Dr. Schacht’s program. The emigration of a handful of 
merchants, civil servants, and adventurers to Togo or East 
Africa would not relieve the tension on over-industrialized 
Germany. But even if a million Germans were prepared to 
become colonials, who is to foot the bill? Conservative esti- 
mates say that the transportation and settlement of a single 
German family in one of the former colonies would cost 
$5,000 to $8,000. Are a million breadless unemployed to 
pay their own expenses to the colonies? Or would the Ger- 
man state, with its crushing burden of reparations, find the 
huge sum necessary to finance colonization on the only scale 
that matters? 

As a matter of fact, the proposed revival of chartered 
companies would by no means evade the dangers of a Ger- 
man return to imperialism. To dismiss this menace by 
saying that Germany’s revived colonial activities would re- 
main in the hands of private enterprise is dodging the 
issue. A native strike or uprising against the chartered 
companies and their entourage would confront the Ger- 
man Government with the alternative of suppressing the 
recalcitrant natives or abandoning the German colonials. 
Which alternative would be adopted is a foregone conclu- 
sion. Moreover, Dr. Schacht was scarcely envisaging the 
regulation of automobile traffic in the jungle when he pro- 
posed the establishment of a German colonial police force. 
And were the police force endangered, no doubt the defense 
of German life and property would demand military rein- 
forcements, if Germany possessed them. It is difficult to 
understand precisely what is “new” in Dr. Schacht’s 
Mayflowery speech. 

Germany’s recovery of colonies, quite aside from its 
economic futility, would raise another, more far-reaching 
issue. As a matter of fact Germany is at the crossroads. 
The German Republic was born of the same impulse which 
stirred myriad colonial tribes from their inertia. Germany 
must cast her lot either with the colonial slaves, rising 
against foreign domination, or with foreign Powers, 
engaged in subjugating their colonies. A German writer, 
Alfons Steiniger, has put the situation bluntly. “Having 
witnessed the white peoples engaged in carnage,” he said, 
“the African tribes, themselves having surmounted canni- 
balism, are no longer inclined to be ruled by wholesale 
murderers.” 

Even the German war-time Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, has issued a veiled warn- 
ing to his countrymen that under existing changed condi- 
tions the recovery of colonies might cause Germany a 
setback and disappointment. A similar admonition has come 
from the German economist and lecturer at the Williams- 
town International Institute of Politics, Professor M. J. 
Sonn. 

But that is not all. 

The British Empire is endangered. Its dominions 
have attained sovereignty even in their foreign policy; they 
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are independently represented in the League of Nations; 
unless they explicitly concur, they are not bound by Eng- 
land’s international agreements. Britain has forfeited her 
unchallenged mastery in Ireland and Egypt; she is on the 
defensive in India. Everywhere, colonial empires are trem- 
bling in their foundations. Syria, Arabia, Morocco are 
aflame with revolt. China is stretching her gargantuan 
limbs to shake off the foreign pigmies. The rumblings of 
an approaching storm can be heard throughout the East. 

And at such a moment, with colonial serfdom rising 
against its masters, Germany is seeking to regain her lost 
colonial possessions! 

In 1921 Germany voluntarily defaulted her privilege 
in China by concluding a far-sighted treaty with Peking. 
At the outset of 1926 Germany adhered to the Nine Power 
treaty—thereby restoring Germany, in the minds of China’s 
younger leaders, to the group of foreign self-seekers in 
China. Even now, however, Germany is not committed 
to the imperialist route for recapturing her outstanding 
world position. It is not too late to decline the costly pres- 
tige of colonial imperialism. An alliance with the oppressed 
and exploited peoples is still open to Germany. 

3ut all indications point to the adoption of the other 
course. At Locarno Sir Austen Chamberlain declared that 
he could not perceive the slightest objection to Germany’s 
attempt to secure any available colonial mandate. Perhaps 
Sir Austen foresees the day when Germany, as a colonial 
Power, might be helpful in saving other Powers from the 
colonial independence movement. The Luther-Stresemann 
Government candidly is out to get colonies. It is emphati- 
cally seconded by the government parties, by such articu- 
late organizations as the Kolonial Gesellschaft, by former 
officers and colonial bureaucrats, and by influential financial 
and industrial circles. On the other hand, the adversaries 
of this policy are unorganized and oppressively silent. Even 
the Socialists, who adopted a firm anti-colonial stand before 
the war, have refrained from any utterance or action on this 
issue since its revival. 

Apparently, any Greeks who happen along, bearing 
gifts, will find a large Welcome sign on Germany’s doormat. 
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